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THE SMART NEW DESIGNS KOW BEING PRODL: 
LARGEST FIRM OF COSTUMIERS IN THE ¥:': 


JOHN NOBLE ,79, 
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£600 IN PRIZES! 


f ae, 
‘I| The Greatest Tripte Alliance the © 


- World has Ever Seen. - 
WHAT IS ? 
a 


AxD YOU WILL 
UNDERSTAND + 


3 Papers for a Penny. 
Ce 


TRANSMISSION aT 


No. 365.] Boox Batzs. 


“SmitH scored over his wife this year.” 

“ What did he do?” 

“He read her a whole lot of newspaper stories of men 
who had dropped dead beating carpets.” 

—_—» §-—__ 

Fiora: “The idea! Here is a doctor who says that 
yawning will remove that annoying buzzing in one’s 
ears.” 

Laura: “ That’s true. The other night, after young 
Mr. Jones had been talking steadily to me for three 
hours, I yawned twice and he went home.” 


ojo 

He THOUGHT IT WAS A TROMBONE.—A parish beadle 

wis lately much exercised at the appearance of a strange 

old genticman, who, when the sermon was about to begin, 

took an ear-trumpet, in two parts, out of his pocket, and 
bevan screwing them together. 

The beadle watched him until the 


process was 


completed, and then, stealthily going up, he whispered :, 


“Ye mauna play that here. If ye dae, I'll turn ye 
oot” 


> fo 
A SUNDAY FOR MAIDENS. 


A VERY curious commemoration frfe takes place each 
year at Fabrwangen, in Switzerland. 

During the War of Willmergen, in the year 1712, the 
old Baron of Hallwyl, not eatistied as to the strength 
and gallantry of his knights, who were fighting against 
the forces of the Berne Government, organised a 
battalion of women from the Scethal, and led them to the 
front as ausiliaries, where they fought with the greatest 
valour, and brought the war to a successful issue. 

On their Yeturn, the Baron. in order to commemorate 
their doughty deeds, instituted a Meitlisuntig—that is, 
a “ Maiden Sunday.” 

On this day the women rule the roost, and the men 
have to content themselves with second place. 

Whilst the men are drinking their wine, the women 
go round to choose a “cavalier.” In no case is the man 
chosen hy one of the fair masters of the day per- 
mitted to refuse to act as cavalier, and when dancing 
begins, the women, and not the men, have the right to 
engave partners. 


oo jo 
THE “THREE BALLS." 


A Cuat with A Man Wuo Makes “ Uncies’” 
SIGNs. 

THERE are few, if any, pawnbrokers in this country 
sho do not display outside their shops the mystic three 
golden balls as a sign of their calling, and many must 
have wondered where these are made. the whole trade 
for some reason or another being peculiarly secretive. 

Quite accidentally P.W. came across ihe very man 
whilst wandering through the labyrinths of White- 
chapel, and th~ individual, very seedy in appearance, 


divulged some interesting information regarding the | 


trade. 

" Yes,” he said, “ I have no doubt that 1 have supplied 
fully a third of the yellow balls used in London, but 
notwithstanding this my.income is by no means so large 
as one would naturally axpec 61-600--4-p00d sets 
last 
ing.’ 

“What are they made of ?” 

* Zinc, brass, and copper, the latter being far the best 
for the purpose. Balls made of other materials are liable 
to rust, and need almost constant regilding. 


* A pawnbroker will pay perhaps as much as £6 for a { 


feod set, although others may be had as cheaply as £3. 


hey are manufactured in several sizes, from six inches | 


up to fourteen inches in circumference, and the price 

Ways includes the fixing up. 

“ There is no class of men more far-seeing than pawn- 
brokers, I assure you, and you probably have noticed 
how tenaciously aman of this sallige will stick to his 
shop for many years. 

a ee are also a mark on corner positions, and there 

18 one shop I know near Long Acre that has been in the 

continual possession of one family for over a hundred 

Me People in this business seldom move, unfor- 
ately ; wish they did, for then my services would 

More often be required.” 

All vights reserved.] 


With this number of P.JV. a new volume commences. 
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Full particulars of the bountiful prizes we are offering will be found 
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A DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 
Au! Billy, you ain’t never been there, 
An’ yer dunno wot it's like; 
A ’ole long dye in the open air— 
Sime.as me an’ Sal an’ Mike! 
For the country ain't like this ‘ere street, 
But green as a tram-car's side; 
The sky’s all blue, an’ under yer feet 
In the grass, the daisies ’ide. 


There ain’t no bobbies to sye : “ Move on!” 
Or: “ Out of the wye there, Bill,” 

An’ nobody comes an’ says: “ That's wrong. 
But: “ Pick ’em, an’ tike yer fill.” 

We ’ad as much as we liked to eat, 
In a field as wide as wide ; 

The grass felt soft all under yer feet, 
An’ Sal, she sat down an’ cried. 


She didn’t want to go ‘ome no more, 
An’ our trine come ‘ome at seven; 

Aw’ she says to me: “ Jim, are yer sure 
This ere plice isn’t ‘eaven ? ” 

An’ wenever I ’ears about that plice, 
I thinks o' the country, Bill; 

An’ I carn't ’elp seeing Sally's fice, 
W’en she lay so white an’ still. 

For she looked that ’uppy w'en she died, 
Well! I carn't quite tell yer ‘ow; 

But T says to myself: “Sal needn't ‘a’ cried, 
She's one to the country now.” 


a 


“Tr makes « woman feel better to ery,” remarked the 
observer of men and things. “She gets lovely prismatic 
effects Ly looking at things through her tears.’ 


n” 
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Bospie Buntine: “TI b'lieve that fellow must be 
engaged to sister at last.” 

Willie Sinison: * Why.” 

“He has suddenly stopped giving me money.” 


——s t= 


Huspanp: “You sharpened your lead pencil last 
night. didn’t you +” 
Vife: “Yes. How did you know 7” 
Husband: “I’ve just been trying to shave myself.” 
a eg ees 
Reporter: “It is said that you and O'Hoggarty 
were calm und collected after the dynamite explosion at 
the quarry #”’ 
Clancy: “ Well, it was like this, 
O'Hoggarty was collicted.” 
rt. 
Domestic : “ Please, ma'am, I'll leave at the end of 
the month.” 
Mistress: “ What is your reason, Mary } : 
Domestic: ‘* Well, ma'am, the fact is I don't hold 
with the master’s ideas on the Eastern question.” 
—_——ejf—<—-  — 
THE small boy was playing at cowbeys, more to his 
own satisfaction than that of Dis nervous father: 
“Tain the Wild Wolf of the Prairie!” he yelled. 
“ And this is your night to howl,” said the exasperated 
parent, appearing with a stick. 
And the small boy howled. 
oe fe 


At the seare in a Melbourne theatre recently, imme- 
diately after the outbreak of the alarm, a portly 
individual, crimson, breathless, and tattered as if he 
had just been tossed by ten cows, landed with a bound 
in front of the box-office, shouting : 

“Theatre's afire. Gimme me money back!” 

——~ fo -- 

HayseEeD: “Here, I thought you said them new 
trousers wouldn't shrink? I got caught in the rain 
going back to the hotel, an’ now look at ’em.” 

Isaacs: “ Mein frient, ven I told you dem trousers 
don’t shrink, I meant dey don’t shrink prmanently. 
Dey vos made of a chemically ppered fabric, 80 dat 
ven it pegins to rain you dont haf to turn de pottems 
up. Ven fair vedder sets in, dey vill lengthen out again, 


I was calm, an’ 


ow 


Bos: * Perhaps your father didn’t mean 
said he would lick you.” 


Little Johnnie: “Yes, he did. It wasn’t as if he 
promised to briug me home a new whistle.” * 


it when he 


—— 
Customer: “This is vegetuble soup. 
chicken.” 
Waiter peered soup): “Quite right, sir. 
mistuke; I thought these celery tops were feathers.” 


—» tf 


I ordered 
My 


Sue Tovp tHe Trutu.—* How are you vetting on 
at your new place?” asked a lady of a new girl whom 
she had recommended for a situation. 

* Very well, thank you,” replied the girl. 

“T am very glad to hear it,” said the lady.“ Your 
employer is a very nice lady, and you cannot do too 
much for her.” 

“I don’t mean to, ma‘am,” was the innocent reply 


ONE WAY TO MARRY, 


THE most remarkable novelty in the way of a 
marriage ceremony has just Leen devised “hy an 
American judge on cireuit. m the State of Georgian, He 
has been so inundated with requests to marry colonred 
people that his work on the bench is delayed. the 
mnpetus to marriage being attributed to the following 
words, which he speaks with upraised hands : 

© By the authority vested in me as an officer of the 
State of Georgia, which is sometimes called the Kaipire 
State of the South ; by the fields of cotton that spread 
about in snowy whiteness around us; by the howl of the 
coon dog; by the gourd vine, whose clinging tendrils 
will shade the entrance to your humble dwelling-place ; 
by the red and luscious heart of the watermelon, whose 
sweetness fills the heart with joy; Ly the heavens aud 
earth, in the presence of these witnesses, 1 pronounce 
you man and wife.” 

The neighbouring people refuse to believe that the 
ceremony is vilid unless it is performed hy this judye. 


epee 


WHO WILL UNTIE SOME OF THIS 
RED TAPE ? 


WHEN will someone arise to undo some of the red 
tape which is so plentifully entangled about the public 
at Somerset HouseP That «charge should be made for 
consulting a will is universally conceded. That, how. 
ever, permission should have to be obtained to make anote 
on a piece of paper of any clause contained in that will is 
preposterous, seeing that the fact may be carried away 
in the mind of the searcher, or he may learn the chiuse 
by heart. 

If, however, a charge is made for copying such a 

document, it should unquestionably be ut something like 
the current rate at which such work can be obtained 
elsewhere. If, however, the Department is under the 
necessity of making a profit on this transaction, some- 
thing less than the imposition which the following cace 
records should be avoided : 
A person having need to consult 
omerset Fy 5 Da e : O 
do so, Finding sume days afterwa that a copy of 
the will was needed, this individual wrote tu the Head 
of the Department saying what was required, and 
actually received a communication stating that it was 
only in exceptional cases that a will could be copied for 
anyone residing in London on receipt of ia letter, as 
letters were only for the convenience of people residing 
out of town. 

Accordingly, a visit was paid to Somer-ct) House in 
order to give personally the order the Department 
refused to take by letter. Then the reason for this tieat- 
ment came out. The Officials actually refused to take the 
order for copying the will until another shilling had 
been paid to consult the document which they were 
informed there was no wish to do, all the particulars of 
date, ete., being known and given. 

Ba ou must,” said the official consulted, * you 
must pay a shilling to consult the will before you can 
have it copied,” 

For this copy, which ran to less than four and a half 
pages of foolscap, a charge of half-a-guinea was nade, 
with nothing deducted for the typist’s mistakes, 


it will went to 


ve ip order 


Tell your friends, who are likely to become subscribers, about this, 
& 


By W. Francis. 


— 


Over the dvor was printed in large lettera: “The 
New Curiosity Shop.” Not that Mr. Richard Bragson, 
the proprietor, was a literary man. Far from it. He 
had once bought a book called “The Old Curiosity 
Shop,” by one Dickens, thinking to get some valuable 
ints as to his business. : 

He was much dicappointed in the book, but had 
gained from it, by a happy flash of wit on his own part, 
a title for hisshop. Mr. Brayson was a large, fat man, 
without the average fat man’s kindly temper. In fact, 
there was a strong vein of cruelty running through his 
disposition. He was 
essentially vulgar, Lut 
strange to say, he was 


a connoisserr in 

| “curios” of all corte, 
cal and it needed a sharp 
ies man to get the better of 


-\\ him ina bargain. 

\ “He stood at his door, 
whistling cheerfully. 
; Only the day before he 
had cheated a short- 
sighted old amateur to 
the tune of £30 sterling. 
Hence his cheerfulness. 
He looked down the 
street. Presently a 
strange figure hove in 
sight. It was that ofa 
Chinaman, in the dis- 
tinctive garb of his race. 
wits a a fovelae _ 

— always, tothe rightly 
our) constituted mind, avery 
ludicrous spectacle. When you add to this the fact that 
the man is a perfect scarecrow for leanness, the joke 
gains much in subtlety. As the stranger came opposite 
to him Mr. Bragson laughed loudly, and called hia 
assistant to view the entertaining spectacle. The China- 
man paused, then crossed the street gently, and came 
up to Bragson. 

** Please give me some bread,” said he ina sufficiently 
pure, though strangely liquid accent; “I am starving.’ 

“Ah. I thought that was your little game,” said 
Brageon pleasantly. ‘Now, if you don't take your 
miserable old carcass away, I'll send for the police and 
have you locked ‘ for begging. that’s what rn do.” 

“Ioam_sver ungry,” said the poor foreigner 
appealingly. But no stone could be much harder than 
Bragson. 

ee Not acrumb do yourget here,” saitl he. “So he off 
with you, and quickly, too!” 

The Chinaman looked at bim irresolutely, as though 
turning something over in his mind, glanced at the 
window of the shop, and then said: 

“Will you buy something ?” 

* Depends on what it is,” said Bragson, winking face- 
tiously to his assistant. 

The Celestial fumbled nervously inside his long coat- 
like garment, looked again at the face of the man 
opposite to him, and at length drew out very carefully 
asmall ivory image. It was in the form of a medallion, 
flat on one side and in relief on the other. 

Mr. Bragson looked at it for a se:ond, and then said 
in an altered voice : 

“Come inside.” He led the way to the inner part of 
the shop, with its subdued light, and then turned round 
again. ‘ Let me look at it,” said be. 

The Chinaman, who all the time held the image ver 
reverentially, gave it into his hand, saying apologeti- 
cally, as it seemed, and with « weary voice: 

“It is because Iam so hungry, and I have nothing 
else to sell.” 

Bragson looked curiously at the object in the palm 
of his hund. It was Me with age. The figure was 
that of an inexpressibly hideous idol, with a face which 
haunted you, so malevolent was its gaze. But 
Bragson “cared for none of these things.” He was 
ooking with an appreciative eye at the carving, which 

+wonde delwate, wi at wiry, fragile delicacy 
which is of the East, and which the West has vainly 
tried to imitate. 

* How much do you want?” said Bragson roughly. 
As he suid the words he fished in his pocket and pro- 
duced half-a-crown, which he slapped down upon the 
counter beside him. “It’s not, worth that,” continued 
he; “it's got so old and yellow.” 

The assistant at the back of the shop grinned appre- 
ciatively at the remark. 

“No more?” said the owner wistfully. 

“ Not apenny more,” said Bragson. “ Take it.or leave 
it, as you please:” 


The Chinaman looked at the idol again, and said, a 


little more cheerfully : 

“If I get some money, will you sell it back to me.” 
es Certainly, replied Bragson with a grin. ‘Oh, cer- 

nly. 

The Chinaman took the piece of money, stood for a 
moment with head bent down in front of the idol, then 
bowed humbly, and went out. 

Bragson was in great glee. He showed his treasure 
to the shopman, and they agreed that he had netted at 


“The Dinkies” in HOME NOTES this week visit Venice. 


again. 
wonderful look of relief on his face. 

ey bore come for it,” he panted. “ Here are ten 
shillings.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Bragson. 
that from?” 

“T did not steal it. I asked a genticuan, who was 
getting ont of a carriage, for some money, and he gave 
me this, so I have brought it to you.” 

“That's a cock-and-bull tale.” said Bragson. “ Surely 
qou don’t expect ine betieve it? However, clear out of 

ere.” . 

* But I want it,” said the poor follew bewildered. 

“You want it, do you?" replied Bragson mockingly. 
“ All right, bring €30, and then you can have it.” 

The Chinaman saw that his enemy was not to Le 
moved, and stood for a moment looking at him thought- 
fully. Then he said very softly: “1 think you will 
have bad business to-day.” £0 saying he went out, 
pursued by Bragson’s derisive laugh. ; 

A few minutes after he had gone, a well-known judge 
of brie--brac came into the shop. . 

* How much do you want for that porcelain vas3 in 
the window #”’ said he. : 

The vase referred to was an exquisite little specimen of 
work, value €10. 

Bragson Icoked at his customer, and then said ina 
dull voi-e: * Ten shillings.” . . 

What made him say it he did not know, An ivresis- 
tible power seemed to control his tengne, and the words 
seemed to form themselves automatically. 

The ventleman stared at him in snrprive. 

* Will you let me look st it ¥” said he. 

Brayson handed it to him in silence. His eustomer 
knew him for a keen business man, and, suspecting 
some flaw, examined it closely. 

+ Did L understand you to say ten shillings?” said he 
at length. 

~ Yes,” said Bragson, helplessly. though his soul 
within him wzs, metaphorically speaking. at  boiling- 
point. 

“Vil take it.” said the gentleman. 

The money was thereupon paid, and the vase carried 
off in triumph. 

Then did Bragson break loose, and swore with 
wonderful fiuency for at least five minutes. He 
called himself many 
strange names, and 
finally pinched himself 
to see if be were 
awake. 

Half-an-hour later a 


“Whom did you steal 


man came in with 
whom he was in 
neyotiation for the 


purchase of a fine 
death’s-head intaghio. 
The day previously 
Bragson had bid fif- 
teen shillings for it. 
and the man had now 
come again to try to 
raise the price a 


little. 
“Well,” said he, 
“Ive brought this 


again, sir, to see how 
much you'll give me for it, now that you've thought it 
over, Look at it; it’s a beautiful thing! What's the 
ager youcan give me?” 

ragson felt himself once more in the crip of an 
uoknown influence, and was helpless to strugyle aguinst it. 

“ Fifteen pounds,” said be. 

“ Fifteen pounds, did you say ? 
voice which he tried to keep catm. 

« Yes,” said Bragson impassively, while the assistant 
wondered if his ears were deceiving him. He knew 
better, however, than to speak to his master on the 
subject. It would he as much as his place was worth. 
The money was duly counted out. and the astonished 
vendor went on his way rejoicing. Again did the 
volcano of Bragson’s passions burst forth, and the assis- 

ant shiver rew-andunique ouths which came 
from his lips. : 

At the end of the day £95 had Ween lost by these 
curious transactions, and Bragson was nearly demented. 
He was just giving directions in one of his lucid intervals 
as to the more secure propping of a heavy marble statue 
of Theseus and the Centaur (after the group by Canova, 
in Vienna), when he heard a soft voice behind him: 

“ Will you sell what I gave you?” 

He turned round furiously, seized the Chinaman by 
the shoulders, shook him violently, and then pushed him 
headlong from the shop. The foreigner looked steadily 
at his assailant, who was foaming with fury, and then 
anid auleny: 

“TI think you will have bad luck to-morrow, a 
must be caret” ee 

He went off, and was soon lost in the crowd. 

On the morrow, Bragson sluiced water on his head 
when he up. “It’s this confounded hot weather,” 
muttered he to himeelf. 

The events of the previous day were rankling in his 
mind, and his humour was not very sweet yet. Hence, 


’ 


“cried the man in a 
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Their pranks on the gondolas are awfully funny. 
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down with his 
t Misreine that 
Nor Wis th’s all 

Hl-luck seemed to dog him. He dhopped a wie 
Sévres ware when showing it toa cus i i # biewe.ct 
pletely spoiled one of Jan van Beer's dant 
tures, by dropping it upon the pointed s; 
of Cingalese carving. 

Next. a valuable miniature fell mysteriously from j 
nail, and was shivered toatoms. = iis Moons 
was almost frantic with rage. 
man and the idol came 
to his mind, but he 
uneasily dismissed 
them, as being too 
ridiculous to be har- 
boured. What! was } 
he to become a super- 
stitious fool because of , 
a few accidents ? 

But whenayataghan 
fell, point downwards, 
upon the very spot 
where three seconds 
before he had been 
standing, his assistant 
begun to be frightened, 
and when a Zulu 
assegai nearly tron;- 
fixed him, owing to the 
iook which supported it coming out, Bragsoi went into 
the houseand took a long pull at the brandy-bottle. He 
came out agin strung up, and prepared fer tke worst; 
bat nothing further happened. 

It was jast on closing time, when a little Loy came 
timidiy in. 

* Please,’ said he, “a Chinaman gave me a penny to 
give this to you.” handing to Bragson at the same tine 
a soiled piece of brown paper. 

“Oh, he did, did he?” reared Brag-on wrathfully. 
“Then I'll give you this.” With these words he cuffed 
ns ears heartily, and sent him off howling miserably. 
Bragson looked at the paper. On it were scrawled 
these curious words: “ Take care of it. If vou putit 
under your shop door at eleven to morrow night, it will 
not be too late.’ 

“Take care of it. eh?” yrowled the ‘nfuriated man; 
“T’ll take care of it!” He took the idol ont of his vest 
pocket, placed it on the floor face upwards, and revenge. 
fully ground his heel on it till the image was a ernshed, 
shapeless mass. Then he put it in a prominent place 
in his window, just as the shutters were being put up. 

“There,” said he, “the miserable old reptile will sce 
what I care for him and his idol.” 

He slept very uneasily that night. The idol was pur. 
suing him down dark culs-de-suc, grinning hideously, 
and time and again did Bragscn wake up with the sweat 
on his brow. 

Next day nothing happened of any consequence. The 
assistant reported that the Chinaman had looked inte 
the window, and bad then walked away. : 

Bragson chuckled. The day wore on, Closing time 
came. The assistant betook himself hwmewards. and 
Bragson, lighting a cigar, went out for an evening stroll. 

He wandered aimlessly about, gazing at the s:ream of 
passers-by. Two or three times he entered public-houses 
and drank brandy. He was going past a church when 
the clock startled him by striking eleven. The China- 
man’s veiled threat came into his mind, and he det-r- 
mined to go back and see if the fellow were loitering 
near the shop. He reached the street and looked about, 
but the quaint figure was not to be seen. So Bragson went 
in noisily, and sat down to his supper. He tived above 
the shop, und was a» bachelor, bs lodily needs being 
looked after by an od housekeeper. When he had 
finished eating, he went to bed, but he could not sleep. 

To his excited vision there seemed to be Chinamen on 
the ceiling, in the corners of the room. everywhere. 
Strange creakings of the furniture, noises on the stairs, 
and the thousand and one nightly sounds of a house, 
disyuieted him. He got up in despair and drank more 
brandy. Hardly had he laid down, when he heard a cat 
mewing on the Janding. Now Bragson hated cats. He 
rose from his hed with an oath, and felt with satisfaction 
that the alcoho! had braced his nerves up. Then he put 
his slippers and dressing-gown on, and went down-tairs 

ith endle e cat, also went down in front of 
him, at a considerable distance. rt S-tHe ne 
door of the shop. Bragson went through the open duo ; 
there was a crash, and then silence. 
* * * 


tHe com. 
Paty littl: pie. 
kes of a pee 


Braygson, meanwhile 
Thoughts of the Ching 


* * 
In the morning the housekeeper, after waiting Dbreak- 
fast for her master for some time, went upsfiurs, and 
was alarmed to find that he was not in his room. 
Then she went tothe shop. The door was open. She 
brought a lamp, and saw a strange sight. The Theseus 
statue had fallen over, apparently. an.l leueath it lay 
Mr. Richard Bragson. It had fallen on his head, . 
death must have been instantancous. The police, Tad 
were called in, opined that the deceased gentleman 
been alarmed by some noise in the shop, had come dowm 
had stumbled, and had pulled down the statue. had 
The assistant deposed that his master and he 
been going to prop the statue up, but that somehow oF 
other it had been forgotten. But what uieele 
pee and assistant was thie: That on the breast ct ™F 
ichard Bragson lay the crushed ivory medallion. 
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CHEMISTS’ SHOPS AND DRUG 
STORES. 


——— 


How a Cierx’s Mistake Saves Your Money. 


Peruaprs in no trade has there been, during the last 
twenty years, such a revolution as in that of the chemist 
and druggist, and, curious to relate, these great changes 
which have taken place are entirely due to a draughts- 
pian’s error in framing the ee Act of 1868, 

That statute provides that no person shall practise asa 
chemist, or call bimeelf such, unless he first pars certain 


classical and scientific examinations, entitling him to be | 


duly registered as a chemist and druggist. 

For some years after the passing of the Act all went 
well, and its provisions were duly obeyed, but at length 
it occurred to some clever tradesman, not a.chemist, 
that the addition of a drug department to his business 
would be a desirable and paying speculation. He 
further hit upon a method of evading the Act of Parlia- 
ment by a very simple quibble—that is to say, he formed 
his business into a limited company of seven persons, 
made up of himself, “ his sisters, and his cousinsand his 
aunts.” He opened his drug department, and sailed dn. 

“You cannot do that,” said the Pharmaceutical 
Suciety—the body incorporated by Royal Charter to 
represent the chemists, and charged with the duty of 
enforcing the act in question—* yon are not a person 
qualified as a chemist, and so you cannot carry on a 
chemist’s business.” 

“Tam not doing any such thing,” said the culprit; 
“it is not I, but a company that carries it on, and a 
company is not a person but a legal fiction—an imper- 
sonal entity. Your act places no restriction against a 
fiction acting as a chemist, and therefore a company 
van entirely disregard it.” 


Aud so it proved. The matter was taken from court | 


to court up to the House of Lords, which finally decided 
against the Pharmaceutical Society, and in favour of 
the company. Consequently, east, west, north, and 
south, there sprang up like mushrooms similar com- 
panies, headed, some by unqualified chemists’ assistants, 
uthers by grocers, drapers, financial speculators, etc., 
who thought they saw money in the idea, if only they 
could withdraw the public custom from the chemists 
proper, and transfer it to their new drug stores. 

J'o do this and co build up their trade, some induce- 
ment had to be offered to the public. The companies 
therefore cut down the prices of medicines to about one 
half of what the chemists charged, trusting to a large 
turnover to enable them to make the business pay. 

The result was what might have been expected—a 


vigantic rush of customers to the new shops, which have | 


ever since not only maintained their popularity, but 
vastly increased it, until at the present moment the drug 
and dispensing trade of the country, especially in all 
towns Spe ‘air size, is chiefly in the hands of these 
pushing and energetic, though absolutely unqualified and 
irregular, dealers. 

It ought to be said, however, lest otherwise readers 
might feel nervous as to the safety of obtaining powerful 
drugs and poisons from the shops of unqualified trades- 
men, that the law compels the companies to keep 


qualified chemists as assistants to sell the poisons. so | 


that the public may justly feel equal security in dealing 
at a drug store with that enjoyed at a regular chemist’s. 

It is also a fact that the old-fashioned chemists 
have themselves largely to blame for their downfall. 
Their profits were enormous, outrageous—such, indeed, 
as to make it very difficult or even sometimes impossible 
for the peorer classes to afford proper medicines when 
there was illness in the house. But, with a fatuity in- 
comprehensible in an educated body of men, they 
declined to budge one jot from their ancient position, 
even when the-store movement began to threaten their 
business existence, but treated the new traders with a 
lofty scorn, and kept up their prices at the old level. 

Had they cocanilel te meet the competition of the 
stores, these would not have rushed into their present 
position of extreme popular favour—a favour which ther 
really deserve, because now the working-man with a sic 
wife or child can get for 9d. a prescription which would 
have cost 2s, twenty years ago. 

Some slight idea may be formed of what the public 
gain, and what the old class of chemists have lost, when 
it is stated that one of these drug companies alone 
owns about sixty shops whilst numbers of others have 
from ten to thirty or forty shops each. The takings 
n ag a Chee OF 0 2 6 Ra 3 ; 


£1,500 as the weekly takings for these sixty shops. 

Assuming that the priccs charged are rather over 
one-half of those of old-fashioned chemists, the latter 
would have charged £8,000 for the same quantity of 
Soods, and so it follows that this one company alone is 
saving to its customers every week about £3,200. 

Then there is the other aspect of the matter—the 
chemist’s loss, An average chemist would take about 
£20 per week; it would, therefore, require 40 chemists 
to tuke £8,000 in a week, which is the value, at chemist’s 
Prices, of the goods which this drug company sell weekly 
at their sixty shops for £4,800. 

What has become of these 400 chemists in the dis- 
tricts covered by the operations of this company ? 
Forlips half of them are clinging on to the remnants of 
their businesses, and earning barely a pittance, whilst 
the rest are in the service of drug companies as assist- 
ants, earning good salaries, and working far shorter 

ours than when they had shops of their own. 


Keep your eyes open for & 
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CHILDREN AS LUGGAGE. 


To see children labelled with ordinary Ingwage kibels 
fastened on their dresses isan unusual sight in London, 
although Transatlantic travellers sometimes sce young: 
sters dovketed in this manner, ¥ 

Such human parcels, however, might have been 
seen at Aldyvate Station, London, a day or two ayo, 
when four little damsels from St. Jude's were being 
sent to a farm at Uxbridge to spend a fortnight’s 
holiday. 

A aig oe tu the lady in charge of them elicited the 
fact that she made it a rule always to label her charges 
in this way whenever she took them to the station in 
order to send them away for their holiday, the guard of 
the train looking in from time to time to see they are 
all right. 


——___— 
ALWAYS THE WAY. 


As he entered the front door of his flat he stepped on 
a loore board ‘in the hall that had never attrmeted. his 
attention before, and it emitted an unearthly squeak. 
The dvor, too, slammed in a most unexpected manner. 

He undressed with more than ordinary care, but his yar- 
ments sceimed to be imbued with nervousness, or. they 
swished and slid about, causing (he most exasperating 
sounds. 

When he removed his Loots and started to deposit 
them on the floor, they fell with a terrific clatter, and 
rolled beyond the edge of the rugs on to the bare beards 
with a bang-bang-bang that caueed him to open his eyes 
in astonishment and wonder, as if they were betwitehed. 

As for the gus fixtures, they were apparently seized 
with an insane palsy, if the rattle they made when he 
extinguished the light counted for anything. It had 
never before been his lot to experience these stranze and 
embarrassing conditions. 

But then—this was the first night that the buhy had 
shown any signs of getting a good eleep, «nd it was, 
therefore, highly desirable that she should not be 
awakened, 

Which explains it all, 


2. 
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THE FALL OF MOUNT VESUVIUS 
, PREDICTED. 


Tue Maycr of Naples reccntly found among his 
numerous letbes one from Germany. It was written 
by a well-known professor of geolozy, and announced to 
the amazed mayor thut the day following the receipt of 
the letter Mount Vesuvius would fall, and that the 
writer was anxious to give to the Mayor a few hints in 
order that such a catastrophe might be avoided. The 
letter was accompanied by a most scientifie and 
complicated report. 

It was at first thought tbat the whole thing was 
merely a joke, but the elaborate report induced the 
Mayor to make inquiries, with the result that the letter 
was found to b> genuine, and to have been written by a 
noted university professor who had suddenly gone mad. 

Now, the very day on which he declared that the 
mountain was to fall-was that on which the annual 
miracle of the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius, 
the patron of Naples, takes place, and as the miracle 


; wag unsuecessful, the superstitions people of Naples 


were panic-stricken, and many of the lower cluss fled 
into the country out of the reach of Mount Vesuvius. 

Happily the ‘old volcano is still in its place. The 
Neapulitans, however, have their doubts as to whether 
the downfall will not take place in the course of the 
year, the fact that the congealed blood of St. Januarius 
was not liquefied as usual being regarded as an alarm- 
ing omen. 


ion. 


A WomAN doesn’t enjoy anything better than to read 
a letter in the presence of other women and smile 


occasionally, 
po 


“Was he warmly received upon the occasivn of his 
d‘but in tragedy ?” . 
“Warmly * Why, they had to ring down the fireproof 
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Or Vitat Importance.—The Dominie’: “ Will you 
promise never to wander from the straight and narrow 


way?” a 
The Biker: “Is it macadam or wood pavement P 
—— et § 


A LITTLE girl was greatly disturbed by the discovery 
that her brothers had set a to catch birds. 
Questioned as to what she had done in the matter, she 
replied : nee 
u I prayed that the traps might not catch the birds. 
“ Anything else?” ‘ 
e Yes,” ae said, “I then prayed that Heaven would 
vevent the birds getting into the traps, and,” as if to 
illustrate the doctrine of faith and works, “I went and 
kicked the traps all to pieces.” 
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HOW TO BE TWO MEN AT ONCE, 


Famous INSTANCES IN WHICH AN ACTOR HAS 
PLayep Two Parts. 


To beable to play two parts in the same piece—to 
portray, perhaps, two characters of totally different 
calibre—is not an undertiking which many actors care 
toattempt. It is only the experienced artiste who ma 
attempt the feat with impunity, and even then, though 
he may appear to the audience to avhieve his end with- 
out an elfort, there are many more difficulties in his 
path than mect. the eye of the habitual theatre-yoer, 

Not only must the actor be possessed of no small 
amount of histrionic talent, but be must often call in 
the aid of an understudy, whose duty it is to gull the 
onlooker into the belief that their favourite is perform. 
ing the impossible feat of being in two places at one and 
the same time. R 

For in nearly every play of such a character it is 
well-nigh impossible for the author so to arrange his 
piece that the actor may never be called upon to be on 
the stage with his double. 

Anyone who has been to see the Prisoner of Zenda, 
portend some timeayoat theSt James's Theatre. must 

mive marvelled at the lightning celerity with which Mr. 
George Alexander, w moment before the drunken 
King of Ruritania, suddenly, as by some act of 
witcheraft, reappeared as Rudolf Rassendyll, clad in 
the ordinary costume of the English tourist. Then, to 
everyone's surprise, the supine body of the King was 
carried in, so that to all appearances Mr Alexander was 
gazing upon his own person. In reality, of course, it 
was merely a lightuing change, and the understudy had 
to be requisitivt.ed to supply the person of the King. 

A more famous case of double impersonation, how- 
ever, is that of the Corsicun Brothers, the first play, 
perhaps, in which Sir Henry Irving gave us a taste 
of his wonderful talent. 

In the first act—to give a slight resume of the play— 
the ghost of Louis, kided in a duel by a certain Chiteau 
Renaud in the Forest of Fontainebleau, uppears to 
Fabien, his brother, The second act takes us to Paris, 
and through varied incident to the death of Louis. 
Here Irving was Louis. 

In the third act, however, it is Fabien who is once 
more before us, who has constituted himself the avenger 
of his brother's death. He meets Chateau Renaud, and 
demands satisfaction. Renaud is worsted, and falls to 
the ground. Then suddenly the ghost of Louis appears ; 
and, to personate the spirit of the dead man, Irving had 
had to fly to the wings, make bis way below the stage, and 
take his stand upon the trap, which conveyed him 
upward to the guze of the thrilled spectators. 

How wae it done? The audience was amazed. Yet 
the explanation is comparatively simple: Irving stepped 
behind a “property” tree. is “double” imetantly 
filled his place, taking good care not to face the 
audience when it was necessary for him to confront the 
ghost. Hence the lightning change from mortul to 
spirit, and the resultant bewilderment of the beholders. 

Neither is the Corsican Brothers the only play in 
which Irving has contrived to take a double part, and 
yet nonplus the audience by the adroitness of his 
metamorphosis. 

Those who are familiar with the Lyous Mail will 
doubtless remember the most telling scene in the play. 
Here Dubose, the murderer, is in an attic, gazing 
down upon the preparations being made for the 
execution of the innocent Lesprques—whose likeness 
to the real murderer has broug#t him t6 such a terrible 
pass—an expression of horrifle glee upon his face, 
clapping his hands as he seds the upparently doomed 
nian step forward to hia death. 

But his exultation wemature. _Lesurques is 
reprieved, and the crowd suddenly catches sight of the 
villainous face of the real murderer jt the attic window. 
The door of the room is buttered in. Behind it stands 
Dubose. The wretch is dragged frum his vefuge, and 
as they do so Irving-Lesurques coolly walks in upon the 
scene of turmoil. ‘ 

The door of the attic is made to le inwards, thus 
shutting Irving-Dubose from view of the auditorium. 
In a moment he slips through a trap. His “double” 
takes his place, to be hustled unceremoniously by the 
crowd of * supers,” whose duty it is also to conceal the 
man’s face in case the fraud should be discovered. 
Irving-Lesurques can then come on in his new rele. 

But an actor has been known to play two parts with- 
1e USSTS 


ou 
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In a certain play it,was the duty of the hero to leap 
out of the rae a of his room, to enter frum a door on 
the opposite side of the stage clad in different clothes, 
though otherwise the came. 

This, however, was juggling pure and simple. The 
actor dropped into his second dress in much the same 
way as an Amerivan fireman is reputed to juinp into his 
uniform. The costume consisted of but one picce with 
a patent fastening down the buck, and as he leapt 
through the window-frame, he leapt into his clothes, 
which, so to speak, shut behind him, and left him 
rehabilitated. — 

Neither is the part of the understudy one to be given 
to any ordinary ‘super’ from the mass of warriors, 
countrymen, and the like that go to make up a stage 
crowd. He must be possessed of no slight amount of 
adaptability and smartness to enable his principal to 
go Diroogh his arduous task without a hitch. 


big surprise coming along shortly in the way of a serial story. 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING, 


REPLIES. 


8585. Would the General Adoption of Vegetarianism 
Serlously Affect the Financial Condition of this 
Country? 

There are two senses in which this question may be 
answered. First. as regards actual trade, the financial 
dislocation would be tremendous. The trade in meat, 
fish, and poultry, which we do with ourselves and other 
countries amounts in round figures to something like 
£40,000,000 a year. The universal adoption of vege- 
tarianism would paralyse this trade immediately. After 
this would come ‘an cqually serious dislocation of the 
trades dealing with hides, wool, hair, lard, tallow, and 
the like. Animals would be kept and slaughtered 
merely for their hides and “ boiling-down” purposes. 


Almost any sort of pasture would do for them. The \ 


enormous trade with the Colon‘es and North and South 
America in live and frozen meat would be paralysed. 
This would very seriously injure the shipping industry, 
and deprive many thousands of men of employment. 
Altogether it would mean a financial disaster which 
the increase in the growing of cereals, roots, and fruits, 
would do little to repair. In the wider sense, if the 
history of races and nations goes for anything, the 
change would also herald our decline as a colonising 
and empire-making people, and possibly our conquest 
by a more naturally-feeding race. This, of course, 
would not only mean financial but national collapse. 
The fact that Britain and Beef both begin with the 
same letter has, after all, a certain significance. 


3588. Which Part of the United Kingdom Contains the 
Greatest Number of Rivers of the 8ame Name? 


That part of which lies west of o line drawn from 
Chester to. Southampton. Avon, a Celtic word signi- 
fying river, is the name applied to. many streams in all 

arts of the British Islands. It occurs either alone or 
in composition with other names, and may be readily 
recognised under the various forms, Afon, Aven, Awn, 
Aun, Abhan, the last being its Irish form, in which the 
“ b” is pronounced as “‘v.” (1) The Upper Avon, some- 
times called the Warwickshire Avon, rises in Leicester- 
shire, and crosses the line just mentioned, falling into the 
Severn at Tewkesb 
Avon, sometimes called the West Avon, joins the Severn 
below Bristol. (3) The East or Wiltshire Avon, with 
its sources in the central part of the county, flows 
through Wiltshire, enters Hampshire near Downton, 
and falls into the English Channel near Christchurch. 
(4) In Monmouthshire there is the Afon-Liwyd, seme- 
times called the Torvain, and not infrequently called by 
its English name, the Avon, which joins the Usk. 
There are other Welsh Afons, or Avons, while (6) there 
is the Aven of Devonshire, which rises in Dartmoor 
Forest, and, passing by Aveton Giffard, after a course 
of twenty-two miles, discharges iteelf into Bigbury Bay 
ut Thurleston. While on this subject we might mention 
that Ouse is the name of several considerable rivers in 
England ; but rivers 80 named are not so numerous in 
any one locality as the Avons. 

3560. Which is the Most Curious Parilael between tho 
Habits of Men and Animals ? 

The parallels are very numerous, for there is hardly a 
human habit which has not its parallel in the animal 
world. Many of the most curious of the habits of 
animals, such as the dancing-parties of certain birds, 
the discipliged march of ants, the rooks’ parliament, 
and many rs are 60 little understood that it cannot 
be confidently asserted that they are really parallel to 
human habits. Of more clearly defined examples the 
courtship of the pigeon is curiously like that of man, 
for the male pursues the female with attentions which 
she appears to dislike ; she apparently makes the most 
strenuous efforts to avoid him, and yet somehow 


manages never to get far from him. The efforte of the | breathing of the pure sea air may largely counteract it. | quantity of the light passing through them. 
= — oo ————— 


| To TRUSTEES AND INVESTORS. 


CONDITIONS, 


We shall be glad to receive from our readers 
replics to any of the questions asked here. 
Each reply must bear the writer’s name and 
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each question, and shall pay at the rate o; 
two Suineas a column for all matter printed- 
The same reader may send replies to any 
number of queries. Envelopes should be 
marked “ Replies” in the top left-hand corner, 
and answers to the questions in any issue of 
the paper must reach us by first post on the 
Tuesday of the week following that for which 
the paper is dated. Payment will only be 
made for replies publi Authorities on 
which replies are based. must be given 
where possible. Half-a-crown will be paid on 
publication for every question received whieh 
is considered worthy of insertion. 
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male, too,-to appear a finer fellow than he really {s, and 
even the tones of his voice, as he coos to his future mate 
ave curiously human, There is something very sugges- 
tive of the human paterfamilias in the barn-door cock, 
| and his hollow pretence of giving the hens the best of | 
everything, Parrots learn to speak just as children do, 
and learn the words they were not intended to hear 
more readily than their proper task. The ways of the 
fox-terrier, too, are curiously like those of a boy, and he 
lovcs the man who shows hin sport far more than one | 
who gives him fvod. J 


3990. Has the Entire Opposition ever Withdrawn from 
Parliament ? 


This has happened on more than one occasion in | 
English history, perhaps the most famous being in 1776, 
during the great struggle for American independence. | 
The Whig party, having vainly oppcscd and protested 
against what they considered the oppressive measures | 
of Lord North's Government, withdrew in a body from | 
Parliament, and absented themselves from the debates 
when any American question was under consideration, | 
Their object was to leave the whole responsibility of 
| coercion withthe Ministerial majority. The same thing 
had been done on more than one earlier occasion, the 
Tory Opposition to Walpole having withdrawn both in 
1722 and in 1739. A later instance occurred in 1798, 
when almost, if not quite, the whole Whig party under 
Fox—in the belief that Pitt's exercice of power was 
dangerous to public liberty, and finding themselves quite 
powerless to resist the Government majority—seccded 
from the House of Commons, a secession which was 
+ continued during three sessions. Such a step has in 
every case been found to be a political mistake. As a 

rotest, it has been entirely ineffective. and has only 
efta resolute government in undisputed possession of 
the field. It has invariably weakened the Opposition, | 
and thereby failed in attaining its main object, besides 
leaving the seceders open to the suspicion of preferring | 
private feeling to public duty. 


3591. Had the Great Fire of London not Taken Place, | 
what. would the Present Aspect of the Capital , 
Probably be? | 


That of a monotonous multiplication and reduplica- . 
tion of mean-looking buildings and narrow streets and - 
squares, unrelieved by the splendour of St. Paul's | 
Cathedral and the numerous magnificent structures 
whose existence clearly reflects the stimulating influence 
of the architectural genius of Wien. The Great Fire 

ve him an opportunity befitting the man and the 
hour, though the ignorance and shortsightedness of 
higbly-placed- and officious busybodies prevented him 
| from carrying out all the improvements sugge®ted in 
his original plans for the reconstruction of the city. 
| Still he gave the required impetus, shaped the future | 

course, and iniGenselthe work of his successors, and in ! 
view of the enormous growth of the metropolis, the 
compulsory use of stone in place of wood, the wider 
streets, and the ampler spaces within the city area 
to-day, would, as far as we are able to judge, be 
conspicuous by their absence if the great conflagration 
of 1666, following the calamitous plague of the 
preceding year, had not opened the way, and, indeed, | 
unperatively culled for the beneficial changes inaugu- . 
rated by the great architect of St. Paul's. 


| $593. Is it True that a Seafaring Life Retards Growth? 
| Although this was no doubt tlte case in the days of ' 
small ships, cramped accommodation, bad food and , 
water, and practically unventilated living apartments, it | 
| is doubtful whether it is true of the present day. As far | 
as general obrervation goes, the modern sailor will com. | 
pare very favourably both as regards stature and | 
; development with the landsman. There is, however, one | 
, reason which would largely uccount. for stunting of 
growth in those who have been sailors from early youth. 
This is the fact that from the time he leaves port the | 
sailor can never sleep more than four hours ata time. | 
Now sleep is very important to growth, and no doubt | 
; this has some effect. At the same time it is quite | 
ossible that the contant exercise and the constant 


| 


| the largest ever received by an Eng 
; Serjeant Ballantine received from the G 


, Alexandria of the firat century could be imagined. 


' of the way of his enemies, and for this latter reason he 
| often placed his dwelling in caves on the face of cliffa 
_ and other places difficult of access. 
. stand that when the toes were habitually used for 


, wauld be somewhat turned in. 
, the roads of the primeval world and all savage countries 


; impede progress by kicking them aguinst stones, or 
/ catching them in grass and undergrowth. 


| space so that the intensity of the light is greatly 
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3594. Which is the Largest Fi 
i ‘Barrister! r ee ever Paid to an English 
1e largest fee ever marked a brief was £40 
and was paid to ex-President Gnicy, ete, te 
great Dreyfus Guano lawsuit, and that is far beyond 
lish barrister. Yet 
aekw: 
Baroda a fee of 20,000 guineas to induce ita, te Hck 
India in his defence. This was exceeded in Mr. Pater. 
son’s case. He had his brief marked with the sum of 
100,000 rupecs (£24,000) in the famous case of Jotee 
Persand, and in addition received refresher fees amount. 
ing to 10,000 rupees (£2,400), or £26,400 in all. La: 
fees are not uncommon, For example, Sir Horace 
Davey had 1,000 guineas marked on his bricf in one 
case, and in the same case Mr, Haldane, Q.C., was 
paid 500 guineas, and a junior 350 guineas, but the cagy 
was settled in a few minutes before Mr. Justice Romer. 
3596. Which was the Most Desirable Place to Live ix 
during the First Century of the Christian Era? 
Of the great cities of the world, it would probably 
have been very difficult to choose between Rome and 
Alexandria. Architecturally, and as regards size, 
Rome would probably have borne away the palm; but 
as regards situation, Alexandria was unrivalled. It way 
also at this period the intellectual focus of the Western 
world. All that Rome possessed, too, in the way of 
amusements was reproduced on a more convenient scale 
at Alexandria, and its magnificent harbours, lakes, and 
eanals gave ita serail of scene which Rome could 
not boast of. On the other hand, Alexandria was very 
flat, while Rome was surrounded by magnificent 
scenery. Rome was also the political and commercial 
focus of the world. All things considered, therefore, 
one might say that for an energetic and ambitions man 
of the world, with fair means at his disposal, Rome 
would certainly have been the most desirable place of 
residence. For a man of studious tastes, inclined to 
take life eusily, no more delightful abode than the 


3597. Why do Civilised Men Turn their Toes Out ané 
Savages theirs In? 

There are two quite obvious reasons for this, which. 
may be taken as a sufficient answer to the question with. 
out going into obscurer details. In the first place, primi- 
tive man was to a very great extent a climbing animal. 
He hud to climb trees for fruit, nuts, etc., and to get out 


It is easy to under- 


climbing the most convenient posture for the foot 
In the second placa, 


were and still are narrow footpaths, winding through 
forests or undergrowth or thick grass, or elsc among 

stones of treeless wildernesses. On such paths it is 
necessary to turn the toes in. To turn them out is to 


Civilised 
man, on the other hand, has given up climbing, and has 
broad roads to walk on, hence he adopts the position of 
the feet which gives him the largest base to stand on. 


3598. What Effect has a Lens on the Lighting Power ofa 


Lamp? 

The eifects are of two kinds, depending on whether the 
lens is convex or concave, and both effects are utilised 
in practice for various purposes. With a convex lens, 
i.e., an ordinary magnifying glass, the rays after passing 
through the lens converge approximately to a point and 
then form a cone of light diverging into space. This 
kind of lens is used in a bull’s eye lantern. A concave 
lens on the other hand, is used to disperse the light, and 
a pencil of rays passing through it diverges rapidly into 


diminished. In Professor Ayrton’s photometer, for 
example, it is used to weaken the rays of light given out 
by a powerful electric are lamp so as to make com- 
— with the light from a standard candle possible 

t is found by experiment that in addition to dispersing 
or concentrating the light, lenses abeorb a certain 


QUESTIONS. 


3621. What is the difference between weather and | 
climate ? 

3622, Which was the most striking historical instance 
of the remedy being worse than the disease ? 
3623. Why does an alloy melt more 

Hé metals which go to compose it ? 

3624. Can masses of rock be carri chi 
Be ice fa ro carried up-hill by 
3625. In our wars with France, have both armies ever 
been commanded by generals of the opposite 
nationality ? 

aid What would happen if water never froze ? 

. Have English soldiers ever fought i i 

armies by Royal foment? et oe 

3628. Why is it that some fruits 
hard kernel and a soft rind ? 
as ca whisk organ in animals is most used to express 

3630. Is there any British indust i i 
admission can be gale’ only hy birth? an See 
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THE PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST OF MONEY LENT ON 
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: pied he Ucean Accidei 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., of London, who are prepared 
to issue policies to the Investor securing his mong 
and interest. 
NO ONE SHOULD LEND MONEY ON 
MORTGAGE WITHOUT SUCH INSURANCE 
The paid-up Capital of the Corporation, founded in 18%, 
is £100,000, and its Invested Funds exceed » Quarter of 8 
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General Manager and Secrsters 
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A COURTIN’ CALL. 


Hi. 

HE dressed hisself from top to toe 

To beat the lates’ fashion; 
He give his boots an extra glow, 
His dicky glistencd like the snow, 
He brushed his hair exactly so, 

Aun’ all ter indicate “ his passion.” 
He tried his whole three tics afore 
He kep’ the one on that he wore. 


Her. 

All afternoon she laid ubed 

To make her features brighter. 
She tried on ev'ry dress she hed, 
She rasped her nails until they bled, 
A dozen times she brushed her head, 

An’ put on stuff to make her whiter, 
An’ fussed till she'd a-cried, she said, 
But that 'd make her eyes so red. 


THEM. 
They sat together in the dark 
"Ithout a light, excep’ their spark ; 
An’ neither could have told or gueesed 
What way the other un was dressed! 


—_——-___—_- 
HUMAN DUMMIES TO ORDER. 


Wuere You Can Get a Dummy FIDDLER oR A 
Dummy CLERK TO ORDER. 

His name was in the Court portion of the “ London 
Directory,” sandwiched between a peer and an honour- 
able, and he sported a comfortable little bijou residence 
in St. John's Wood Road. If 1 had not received the tip 
J should never had supposed the neat doorplate, with its 
plain Mr. Smith, indicated the residence of the one and 
only human dummy agent. 

Thad heard of his existence the night before while at an 
amateur performance of a popular comic opera in the 
provinces. . 

A theatrical friend accompanied me, and I remarked 
upon the size of the chorus. “ My dear boy,” said he, 
“a third of them are dummies.. They cun't sing to save 
their lives. How is itdone? Simpleas A.B.C. Run up 
to Mr. Smith, and you can get any dummy you want at 
the shortest notice.” 

Accordingly next morning I set off to interview the 
gentlemin. 

The agent, a sharp-faced and smartly-dressed little 
man, beamed affably behind his gold pince-nez. “Only too 
delighted to tell you anything for your paper. You 
never thought there was such an institution as a 
dummy chorus-girl. 

“ But chorus-girls are not the only dummies. Why, 
I have supplied them of all sorts, and for all purposes 
during the last twenty years. You may say I invented 
the idea, although one or two big firms have copied two 
or three of my notions, such as the supplying of dummy 
guests for receptione, and that sort of thing. 

“ My office in the city is a sort of labour bureau for 
the shabby-genteel from whose ranks I mostly recruit. 

“If you want a few well-dressed guests for a recep- 
tion I can do them cheap. They're all connected with big 
families; give no end of tone to a second-rate suburban 
garden-party, or any little affair of that kind. I've got 
two or three younger sons of 1 al and so forth on my 
books. They're hard up. ‘They get well paid, and 
nobody is any the wiser, and there you are. Nothing 
like a peerling or two hanging round a retired sugar- 
broker's lawn if he wants to magnetise the county 
families. ; 

“T call em dirt cheap at €5 5s. ahead. Honourables 
go cheaper. But I can let you have any amount of 
breeding at £1 1s. the time. Look at the permanency of 
the thing. Your social reputation is made in « moment. 
No wonder I do a big trade. 

“Yon've heard of dummy guests? Well, I suppose 
they're the only dummies the public ever hears of. You 
may ke surprised when I say I have two or three leading 
Society ladies on my lists. If you want to present your 
daughter at Court, they'll do it in the twinkling of an 
eye, but it'll cost a goodsum. In fact. I couldn't Took at 
anything under £2,000 for a job of this sort. 

“Tl tell you another little wrinkle. Last year I sup- 
lied no fewer than 500 duminy customers to the leading 
West-end shops. At the beginning of all the stock- 

taking sales they thronged into my clients’ establish- 
ments, clbowing each other in the rudest possible 


“They bought quantities of goods, which, needless to 
say, were never delivered. You've no idea how this 
dodge influences the general public. It simply made 
most of the sales. Naturally none of the dummics 
knew each other, and doubtless some of them smiled at 
each other's gullibility, as they mistook one another for 
genuine customers. 

“Five shillings a day I charge for dummy customers, 
tnt then you see, the work is light, and the hours are 
short. 

“Talking of shops. last year I supplied two West-end 
dhapers with a shopwalker a-piece. Probably neither of 
them lad ever been inside an establishment of the kind 
before. As a matter of fact, both were gentlemen down 
in their luck. [ selected them for their eseeplionelly 
fine personal appearance and courtly bearing. Bot 


cod 


firms subtly circulated a romantic rumour in connection 
with them, and for a time Society nibbled at the spicy 


tit-bit, and, of course, lost no opportunity of vetting at 
the shops in which the heroes of the stories were 
employed. Those two dummies doubled the business 
during their stay, and when their novelty had worn off, 
1 knew one was presented with a £50 note in addition 
to his salary, 

“Dummy clerks I employ by the score. It is pre- 
carious work, but there are plenty only too glad to take 
on the billet; whether they are clerks hy trade or not 
doesn’t matter a rap. If they are dressed fairly well, 
they'll do. What Li they do? Why, when there's a 
bogus or rotten company meeting on, und the directors 
of the venture want to give the shareholders a show, 
they come to me for eight or ten bustling clerks to 
ne augment the own meagre staff. 

“The meetings last an hour or two, at the most, and 
while the shareholders are assembling and departing, 
my men do all they know to give the place an air of 
bustling opulence. ‘It costs the directors a few pounds, 
and in return they probably get a vote of confidence 
from the erstwhile infuriated stockholders, who are duly 
impressed by the business-like aspect of the office. 

“In similar manner I have often put half-a-dozen 
unemployed into a house under repair. All dummies, 
{oo—neither puinters, plumbers, nor paperhanyers—just 
put in for a few hours on behalf of t re contractor to 
give the irritated owner a false impression of the extent 
of the work. 

* But in some of the more swagycr of the West-end 
houses we often have dummy tenants. Of course, they 
are families of high social position themselves, who are 
very glad to pocket u substantial honorarium in return 
for six months’ residence in a splendidly-appointed 
Mayfair house and a little-quiet work in the way of 
impressing prospective tenants. 

“Itis the only way of letting some of these private 
palaces. I have several people on my list who pretty 
well live rent free all the year round in this manner. 
No end of swells, some of thein, too. Nothing like setting 
a swell to catch a swell, is niy motto. 

“Any stories in connection with hum:in dummies ? 
Well, I recollect one very funny case in my experience. 
A well-known football pro. whu was advertised to play 
in a big match, seceded at the last mument toa rival 
team in consideration of a big bribe. His club com- 
mittee knew perfectly well that there would he a vow if 
he did not play as advertised, and if the thing got 
noised about, down would go the gate money. 

“So they did the wisest thing they could. of course. 
Came to me. I fixed ‘em up after a Tittle hunting with 
a man who was like a twin brother of the missing 
member of the team. Did he play? Not much. He 
had never dribbled a ball in his lite 

“ The day before the match it was given out that he 
had hurt himself and could not play, but would show 
up on the field. Next day he appeared by the grand 
stand in a cab, and was cheered to theecho. This move 
had the effect of keeping the crowd in a yood humour. 
Everything went off with flying colours, cspecially as 
the team won their match hands down. 

“A day or two after the fact of the real player's 
secession became public, but the dummy episode never 
came to light. The secretary of the club told him what 
had been done, and suggested he had better back him up 
in the matter, which he accordingly did.” 


Sf oo —_—_ 


Ir is true that some remedies are worse than the 
disease. 
For example, a clove is apt to creute mee suspicions 
than it disarms. 
oth 


Layman: “Renlism, eh? Now, you don't mean to 
tell me the sun really sets like that ¢” 

Artist: “Ha, ha! My dear fellow, you don't grasp 
the significunce of the new art at all. hat, sir, is the 
way the sun ought to set.” 

a ee 

Parker: “One gets a fair conception of distance 
when he stops 2 moment to consider that the sun is over 
ninety million miles from the earth.” 

Sparker: “That's nothing. I called ona daughter 
last night that seemed a gocd deal move distant than 
that.” 


——> $-<—__ 
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THe TeENDER-HEARTED BuTcHern It must—he 
eH a very tender-hearted butcher who killed this 
lamb,” said the cheerful boarder, pausing in the sawing 
of his chop. 

“WhyP” kindly asked the inquisitive man. 

“He must have hesitated three or four years before 
striking the fatal blow.” 


ee ae 


THE MoperN CuiLp.—* I sometimes feel,” suid the 
old gentleman, “like taking that four-year-old grandson 
of mine and throwing him against the wall.” 

“‘ What has he done?” 

“T told him that ‘Sleeping Beauty’ story—albout how, 
as soon as the princess was kissed, all the clocks began 
to go and the servants began to work and all that kind 
of thing, and then he said: ‘Who pressed the 
button #"” : 


WHERE CENTENARIANS ARE TO BE 


AccoRDING to come German statistics published by 
the Health Bureau of the Imperial Ministry, the country 
which holds the recordin the matter of centenarians ia 
France, while Germany and Italy oceupy the second and 
third places respectively. 

The report points out that the country which pos- 
sesses the smallest number of centenarians ia precisely 
the country which is considered us the healthiest, viz., 
Switzerland. 

If the report be correct, Switzerland does not contain 
a single centenarian. Can it be that its salubrions 


climate is beneficial only to those sent thither by doctors 
from other countries ? 
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A NEW WARNING TO CYCLISTS. 

Doctors are always finding out something new to 
frighten us about, and it is to be hoped that the uneasi- 
ness they cause is more than made up for hy the good 
they do. 

Tf any pursuit becomes popular with the multituds 
we ure sure to hear of some evil effects which indulgence, 
or at least over-indulgence, in it tends to develop. 

We have already heard of the “ cycle fever,” which is 
to be dreaded hy the too assiduous rider, and now it _ 
is mooted that the practice may have a bad effect on the 
brain. Fes ? Because it exercises thre less but not the 
arms, and the arms have « much more intimate relation 
to the brain than the legs! 

“A pereon who uses his hands and arms is much 
higher in the intellectual scale than a person who ures 
his legs only.” The cyclist must therefore be cnreful tu 
take a turn at the dumb-bells in alternation with a tura 
at the wheel. His “ krain-cells” are in danger. 


nel Bee 
BEAUTIFUL COTTAGE CEILINGS. 


Oxe scarcely expects to find much of the beautiful 
and rare in the average cottage, yet there are many 
humble homesteads in this country famed within their 
own districts for the magnificence of their interior 
decorations. 

The old Butter Walk, a leading thoroughfare of the 
once busy but now sleepy town of Dartmouth. contains 
several houses whose interiors are mentioned as 
“sights” by the guide-books. Tradition has it thut 
Charles II. once beld his court here, and many of the 
tenants add no menn sum to their incomes by showing 
visitors the very beautiful ceiling decorations found 
within their houses. 

The little village of Sampford Brett, in Somersetshire, 
can claim to have two thatched cottages with ceilings 
worked ee in stucco-work. They are the 
property of Sir Alexander Hood, Bart., and many 
visitors ave attracted to the spot every year simply to 
inspect the strikingly beautiful interiors. There are 
algo other villages in Somersetshire which cluim notice 
for similar reasons. 

As to who executed this remarkable work there hus 
naturally been much conjecture. Hallam, the historian, 
thought, that it was done by a band of wandering 
Italians, but there is every evidence to believe that 
much of the decorations were done by one and the sume 
man, inasmuch ag certain details ave identical in various 
places. 


a 
A DUKE WHO WOULD NOT ELOPE. 


A Hato of romance constantly surrounds the family 
of the Pretender to the throne of Spain, Don Carlos. 
It is only a short time ago that Don Elvira, one of the 
Pretender’s daughters, fled with the painter Folchi, a 
married man and father of a family. Another danghter 
of Don Carlos, Beatrice, recently married Don Pabriziv 
Massimo. Duke of Boviano. a son of the last Minietor of 
Posts under the Papal régime, 

The following story about the young Duke is now 
going the rounds of the fashionable salons of Rome. 

Some time ayo, Don Fabrizio, who is a port of sume 
repute, made the acquaintance at Rome of a very 
Deautiful young givl, the daughter of an engineer. ‘The 
young lady fell eh etd in love with the youny 

patrician, and urged him to elope with her. But Don 
Fabrizio had no inclination to engage in any euch 
romantic adventure, and polite pfuse 
The young lady, however, did not abandon the project, 
and one night, about twelve o'clock, she ran away from 
home and went to the Duke's club, in order that he 
might fly with her. Don Fabriziv Massiuio* appeared 
this time to be touched. 

He drove away with the young beauty. went to a 
hotel, asked for a room, and accompanied his fair com- 
panion thither. 

On reaching it he opened the door, and allowed her to 
pass in first. Then, instead of following her, he quickly 
shut the door, turned the key, which he putin his pocket, 
and walked away leaving her a prisoner. 

He then went calmly to the young lady's friends, and 
tasing nt oeaned them of the state of the casc, handed 
over the key and returned to his club. 

The parents speedily went in search of their daughter, 
and having once got her safely home, did not love sight 
of her until she was marricd. 


Can Girls Fence Scientifically ? Geha copy of GIRLS for this week, and you will see if they can. 
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PEOPLE WHO PREFER SOLITUDE. 


Are You Like ONE oF THESE FOLK? . 


An overwhelming distaste for the company of their 
fellow-creatures usually suggests in both men and 
women the approach, if not the uctual presence, of 
insanity. ; 

This form of misanthropy, which is far from 
being uncommon, is more often than not of gradual 
growth, having its origin in extreme self-consciousness, 
that dread of criticism and terror of compurison which 
reduces the lives of so many unfortunate creatures to 
misery. 

To be openly laughed at or secretly despised is 
to come characters a torture so intense that it is not 
only mental but physical. That is to say they feel 
actual pain. It becomes a horror which, rather than 
live down, they will escape, shrinking into their shells 
like a too venturesome snail at the approach of an 
enemy 


But besides self-consciousness, self-satisfaction, a | 


supreme sense of superiority, a feeling of self-poise, a 
recognition of self-completeness, increase the total of 
these strange creatures who ure perfectly satisfied with 
their own company, and whose first consideration is 
always to keep themselves as far removed from other 
people as possible. 

And they are numerous, these poor unsociable things‘ 


One meets them shrinking away in odd corners of thee 


earth ; hermits who. nevertheless, do not retire to pray. 
One comes across them even in London, mixing with 
the world and yet passing through it like silent shadows, 
having nothing in common with the motley throny 
among whom they may safely mix without having 
attention centred on theinselves. 

In a well-known suburb in tke south of London 
there is an elderly gentleman who has lived for more 
than ten years alone in a large house inclosed in a big 

rden, very much as did the victim of the terrible 
Muswell Hill murder. 

No one ever crosses the threshold of this house, 
although the owner may occagionally be seen chatting 
to a neighbour at the half-opened gate, which when 
closed defies the curiosity of passers-by. Every menial 
office, from making his bed to dusting the floors of his 
rooms, this strange man performs himself. As for his 
money, no one knows what becomes of it. 

One shudders to think of what this man might have 
to undergo if he happened to be struck one night with 

aralysis, or to succumb to some deadly disease. There 
fe would lie in his room, out of the reach of all assist- 
ance, unable to make himself heard, and it might be 
weeks before anyone became aware of his plight. 

There is nothing improbable in this. Indeed, it was 
by no means long ago that a family living on Tooting 
Coane went away for their usual summer holiday, 
leaving their house in charge of a sturdy charwoman, 
who ridiculed the idea of needing a companion. 
On their return they found her lying on her bed dead. 
She had been dead eight days, and, for some reason 
or other, neither tradesmen nor policemen had had their 
suspicions aroused. 

ot many miles from St. Albans there stands by the 
side of the road a little creeper-covered cottuge in which 
a young man lives absolutely alone. None of his 
neighbours have ever spoken to him or heard him speak. 
Occasionally he ventures outside his garden pacing up 
and down, never out of sight of his open gate, and 
bolting like a rabbit the moment any man or woman 
approaches. Local gossip declares that his life has 
been ruined by a woman, but whether this is the case or 
not, he shuns society and lives from one year's end to 
the other in solitude. 

“The White House,” which stands on the outskirts of 
Coutance in Normandy, is inhabited by a lady whose 
face no one has ever seen. Occasionally she ventures up 
the quiet, shady avenue that leads to the Cathedral or 
hurries through the streets of the town, her head 
shrouded in a thick veil covering a face which no 
inquisitive eyes have ever discerned. She buys only the 
bare necessities of existence, and when she speaks her 
voice is low and thrilling. But she never stays to 
gossip. 

The most curious have learnt nothing of her history ; 
the doors of her house remained ciosed to the outside 


ake 

Cases cf this craving for solitude, in fact, multiply 
themselves in one mind. 

Perched on the very top of a mountain among the 
ruins of a Saracen City in Provence, there lives by 
himself an old soldier, who wears on his breast the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour, and whose face was 
once familiar in the fashionable salons of Paris. He too 
now spends his time shunning his -fellow creatures, 
eraving for nothing but to be alone, to be left 
undisturbed to the contemplation of his own thoughts. 

One notices this same desire, although not carried to 
such an extreme, among many men who live by the 
creative power of their brains. A great many writers 
hate society although they may not become recluses. 
With them observation is only precious when it can be 
carried on undisturbed. 

The well-meant attempts of other people to entertain 
them, to rouse them out of themselves, merely drive 
their ideas from their heads and reduce them to astate 
of irritability that is pat down as eccentricity or perhaps 
imbecility. 
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At least one prominent writer used to make no secret 
about his desires to be left alone. ; 

“Oh, can't you be quiet!” he used to say to someone 
who was valiantly endeavouring to make small talk. 
“Don't you see Pm thinking?” . 

He used to say this with an air of annoyance, as if 
some valuable inspiration, some masterpiece which had 
just been shaping itself in his mind, had been lost. 

After a time people grew accustomed to his ways. 

* Are you thinking ?” they used to-ask. 

And if he said *‘ Yes,” they left him to himeelf. 

But these silent creatures, thece men who shun com- 
pany, are not always thinking—that is to euy. thinking 
of anything beyond the immediate necessities of the 
moment. . 

Oceasionally they are building castles in the air. 
These vapoury structures are more dear to them than 
the most material of earthly things. There are num- 
bers of people who thus spend their time inhabiting 
worlds of their own creation. In these wonderlands 
everything goes smuothly. Here their word is law. 

Their time is spent evoking theadmiration and arousing 
the jealousy of those who in reality they know despise 
them. All the darkest clouds of their lives are suddenly 
reversed, and made to dazzle their poor deluded imagina- 
tions with their fine silver linings. 

If anyone disturbs these dreamers they are furious. 
To be vi be with them is to think, to forget the horrible 
realities of life, to be, that is to say, happy. 

The love of solitude is indeed easily acquired. There 
are on the Welsh mountains and on the South Downs 
thousands of shepherds who are out of doors long before 
their families are astir, and come back to their cottages 
in the evening only to go to sleep. From one week’s end 
to the other these men hardly speak a syllable except 
to their dogs. 

If they exchange a word with a fellow man, it is 
only to utter some lugubrious remark about the 
weather. They will stand for hours leaning upon 
their crooks watching the clouds and making no effort 
to attract the attention of the casual passer-by. These 
men prefer to be alone. Perhaps one is inclined to ask 
what they find to think about. 

“ Mostly na-ought,” comes the stoical response. 


6S 
TO THE PEOPLE OF DOUGLAS. 


AT the moment of holding this copy of P.W. in your 
hand, ye good folks of Douglas, there is in your midst 
an m ividual who is known to the world as “ The 
Mysterious Magician.” He will remain with you for 
some days, and during that time will provide al fresco 
entertainments on behalf of the FRESH AIR FuND. 

These entertainments will be absolutely free, but it is 
to be hoped that something will be contributed by the 
audience towards the Fund which it is intended to assist. 

“The Mysterious Magician's” programme will be 
found to be unique and startling, and of a high-class 
character. In fact, some of his original mysteries have 
been performed by him on several occasions before 
Royalty. You will know when and where he is perform- 
ing by keeping your eyes open for one of the handbills 
he is distributing promiscuously about the town, and I 
sincerely nore that you will make an effort to be present. 

I should like you to clearly understand that no charge 
is made for these entertainments, and that every coin 
voluntarily contributed will be entirely devoted to the 
Fresh Air Funp. The whole cost of the undertaking 
is borne by the proprietors of Pearson's Weekly. 

When * The Mysterious Magician ” has finished with 
Douglas, be will go on to Blackpool, and then to South- 
port, and then to New Brighton and Llandudno, in fact, 
every seaside resort throughout England and Wales. 

I will keep you notified of his whereabouts, so that all 
those who appreciate ability of the highest order will be 
able to enjoy themselves, 

_——~r fo 

“GENERAL, what do you regard as the most brilliant 
charge made by the Turks in the late war?” 

“That of £15,000,000 for indemnity.” 

=i 

TEACHER: “© What uliarity, if any, do you observ 
in the anatomy of the ieee ‘tal - ee xi 

Pupil: “The frog consists of a pair of legs, with 
enough meat thrown in to hold them together.” 
j= 

Aunt Topate (to country brother): “John, dear, 
that is the finger-bowl you are drinking from.” 

Uncle John (between gulps): “Good name for it, 
sister. Isee it takes ev'ry Pee a feller’s got ter hold 
ther thing while he's gittin’ a drink.” 

5 

“You needn't sweep the back-yard to-day, Annie,” 
said Mrs. Gardner. 2 * = i 

“Why, mum?” 

“Your master bought a bicycle yesterday, and he’s 
been out there for an hour trying to learn to ride.” 

jp 

CHoLty: “ Had to dischawge me man this morning. 
pe wasn't on the spot when I needed him, don't-cher- 

now. 
F Regey : “Too bad, me boy. What did you want him 
‘or?’ 

Cholly : “I was adding up me expenses, and I wanted 

him to cawy the figures to the next column for me.” 


[EVERY WEEK FOR IDEAS 


——_ 
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w2-AST week appeared particulars of the new schemo 
q ie instituted by Messr-. C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, 
Z in connection with their weekly papers, Pear. 
son's Weekly, Short Stories Home 
Notes, .tthletic Fecord, Big ' Budget, 
and Girls. This week they are repeated for your beucfit, 

The conditions wander which this money may be earned 
are as simple as it is possible to make them. All you need 
do is to take half a shect of notepaper and write across the 
top of it your name and address. Beneath this write these 
words: “'The following is what I think you might do to 
improve the attractiveness and interest of (insert the name 
of one ¢f our papers).” 

Then,in not more than twenty-five words, tell us in 
what way you think we might improve this one of our 
publications. 

Send this slip, together with three peany slainips, to 


The Idea Editor, Pearson's Offices, Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. . . 


To the senders of the suggestions which we aay decide 
to be the best and most sensible we shall give the Hundred 
Pounds in the following manner : 


First’ Prize - - - £25. Fourth Prize = - = £10. 

Second Prize - - £20. Fifth Prize . - = = £5. 

Third Prize - - = £15. Fifteen Prizes of £1 each, 
~@® Twenty Prizes of 10s. each. @® 


——___ 6__ 7. 
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You may make suggestions for the improvement of cach 
of our papers, but they must be written on separate slips, 
and three penny stamps sent with each. Thus we will say 
a suggestion for Pearxon’s Weekty would he sent with 
three stamps, and a suggestion for Short Stories with 
three stamps, and so on, but all may be dispatched in one 
envelope. 

Each week's competition closes with the first post on 
Monday morning. Anything arriving after the first post 
will not, therefore, be disqualified, but considered amonz 
tho next week’s attempts. 

Here we belicve we have devised a competition upen to 
all. Everybody is capable of making a sugyestivn ; most 
people believe they know “ how to run a paper.” 

This is their opportunity, Anything not mad» clear in 
the above announcement we shalt be glad ty. put right, if 
readers will kindly ask the question. 


— == 
£500 in Cash Prizes. 


A lot can be done with £100, but, of course, if you are 
sufficiently wealthy to ignore this offer, pazs alony to some- 
thing more exciting. ; 

On the front page of Pearson's Weekly will be 
found two coupons. Onc. of these is to be collected by 
ordinary people, the other, marked “ NewsacEn',” by trades- 
men of that ilk. Similar coupons appear in Short 
Storics ind Home Netes. Procure as many of these 
coupons as you possibly can, and paste them cither in 
exercise books or on slips of paper. 

0 will be riven to the rea e ollects the zreatest 
number from Pearson's Weekly and Short Stortes: 
another £100 to the reader who collects from Jlome 
Notes; another £100 to the newsagent who collects from 
Pearson's Weekly and Shore Stories ¢ and another 
£100 to the newsagent who collects from Heute Notes. 

Tn addition to this there will also be distribuiel amongst 
readers as consolation prizes : 


One Prize of £25. Two Each of £10. 
Five Each of £5. 
Ten Each of £2. Ten Each of £1. 
STOO 


AND HUNDREDS OF SMALLER PRIZES. 


@Soo22 


Newsagents’ coupons must not be collected by readers. 
P,W. and §.S. coupons should be kept together 
Home Notes coupons should be collected separately. 
Ce ee et ) 
NO COUPONS TO BE SENT IN BEFORE JANUARY, 1898 


This week’s SUNDAY READER has an illustrated article about an eccentric man who lives in a ehurch steeple. 


WEEN ENDING 
JuLy 17, 1897. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


IN HIGH SOCIETY. 


=. He Queen of Servia posscsses the finest diamond 

ring in the world. It will not remain long among her 

jewels, for she has consented to have it raffled for the 
enefit of a charity in which she is interestcd. 


Sir Joun Cares Day is the last of the judges who 
goes circuiting on horseback, and perhaps it is owing 
to his love of violent exercise that in spite of the fact 
that he has only two seniors among the puisne Judges, 
in vigour he is among the youngest. 


Mr. Riper Haccarp is an encouraging example of 
what patience and perseverance can achieve. No one 
would take his first Look, and he had to pay for the 
production of it himself. ‘She” was written in six 
weeks, and Mr. Haggard, unlike most sensational 
writers, has never kept a note-book. He dictates all bis 
work toa typist, but not until he has already written 
out the story in his own handwriting. 


Tue Duke of Marlborough is a most devoted husband. 
Just before the wedding he tent word home that the 
suite of rooms at Blenh:im which had always been 


occupied by the reigning duchess should be upholstered 
in Miss Vanderbilt's favourite colours. Accordingly. 


when the yo.ng American bride came home she found 

the eight beautiful apartments tarned into as close 

resemblance of what bad becn her American home as 

was possible. The Duchess is very fond of cycling. and 
| she and her husband are often met in the country lanes 
i round Woodstock. 


' Miss Jutia NEILSON can claim to leing not only the 

f most classically beautiful, but also the tallest woman on 

' the British stage. Mr. Alma Tudema considers hers 
the ideal Greek figure, and he is very fond of designing 
her costumes, On more than onc occasion he has even 
suggested various ways in which her hair might be done. 
Miss Neilson whenever it is possible always wears her 
own hair on the stage. She has often had the advantage 
of being eoached by her sister-in-law, Miss Ellen Terry ; 
indeed, it has often been asserted that since her marriage 
Miss Neilson has adopted the Terry voice. 


‘ Miss Brappoy joins to her talent a3 novelist, a genius 
} for housekeeping. She always trains her own servants, 


n and can teach something to even the most accomplished 
| pupil of a school of cookery. She is also an excellent 

needle-woman, and when her children were young she 
f delighted in nothing so much as in making and mending 


their clothes. Miss Braddon shares with Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward the distinction among leading ladly novelists of 
never having heen interviewed, and probably there is no 
writer of the day about whom so little is known as the 
fumous author of “ Lady Audlcy’s Secret.” 


Lorp Roeerts is undoubtedly the most popular man 
in the British Army, not only with the men but also 
with the officers. Few people are aware that in addition 
tothe usual military qualities, “ Little Bobs ” is possessed 
of rare determination of character. When he was still 
quite a youth he was offered an important post in 
Cashmir, but when his superiors learnt that he had not 

assed an exam. in Hindustani the offer was withdrawn. 

nstead of being cast down. he made up his mind that 
that at any rate should not occur again, and in two 
mo:ths he had practically mastered this intricate native 
language. 


j Me. Lasoucuere has a hobby which he would 

; pronably consider very absurd in anycne else, that is, a 

ve of changing his home every few years. For the 

moment, however, he scems to be detimtely fixed in a 

very fine old mansion just opposite the House of Lords. 

Even there he has not been content to live as other folks 

live, for he has established his diningwoom in what used 

to be the pantry, and those invited to his delightful 

little dinner parties hare to proceed down what would 

generally be called the kitchen stairs before they reach 

the beautiful, electric-lighted apartment where the feast 
is set out. 


Sir Squire Bancrort Bancrorr—to give him his 
new title—the famous actor and once famous manager, 
bas the distinction of being the first stage director who 
monnted modern comedy in a realistic manner. It was 
he who, when he was running Robertson's comedies at 
the little Prince of Wales's Theatre off Tottenham 


ES pomp rn 


drawing-rooms, etc., using exactly the’same furniture and 
adornments as if the stage were indeed a room. From 
him the fashion has extended until now no West-end 
manager would dream of producing a play in any other 
than this complete manner. ; 


Prince RANgitsinuit, the famous cricketer, learnt 
the gume in India. In fact he did not come to Great 
Britain till he was sixteen years of age, when he was 
entered as an undergraduate at ‘Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Curiously enough, none of those about him 
were at all aware that they had the chief of batsmen in 
their midst, and only an accident revealed to his British 
friends the Prince's prowess as a cricketer. A match 
was in progress, and the team being short he was asked 
to play as a substitute. That same year he gained his 
Co ege cap, the next his blue, with the best innings ever 
played against Oxford. Since those days he has become 
& popular hero, and cricketers were much delighted to 
hear that he had consented to visit Australia asa member 
of Stoddart’s team. 


THE BIG BUDGET, One Penny every 


Thursday, contain; the funniest pictures, 


WHAT THE FRENCH CALL THEIR 


CHIEFS. 


THE rulers of the nations of the world sooner or later 
get nicknames. ‘The result of this is that the Presidents 
of the French Republic have recently been christened, 
not so much by the public as by a member of the 
French Academy who has written a history of tho 
present Republic; for it must be remembered that 
France has been peculiar in the respect that she has 
oscillated between Republicism and Monarchy. 

These nicknames in the order in which the Presidents 
have been elected are as follows: Thiers, the Short; 
Mac mahon, the Brave; Grévy, the Economical ; Carnot, 
the Silent; Cusimir-Périer, the Prudent; and, Faure, 


the Handsome. ‘ 


———_ 


ARE TALL MEN SHYER THAN 
SHORT? 


Tur little man has so long leen used to receiving 
snubs of one kind and other from various writers that 
: is quite a change to read of something said in his 
avour, 

“The tall man.” s:ys a celebrated French pbysician, 
“is no geod,’ and he proves this statement by adducing 
the fact that all the giants of recent years have been 
dull men of gloomy dispositions. 

He recognises, however, that some sort of distinction 
should be drawn between tall menand giants; giantism, 
as it has long been demonstrated, is a disease, but, at 
the came time the physician thinks far more of a sbort 
than a tall individual. The latter cannot help feeting 
that they are tall, and awkwardness and bashfulness is 
the result; then it is not a comfortable situation to be 
always looking down on somebody, and carrying on 
conversation with a telephone neck, as it were. 

The reticence which naturally follows this awkward 
experience i3 invariably taken for pride by the small 
man. who, probably, has a far greater idea of his powers 
than his long brother; and. as his body has not been 
developed at the expense of his brain and nervous 
system. he is more likely to bring his special talents to 
the front. 


eet 


LittLe Bo-Peep got a bicycle cheap 
Ata great big bargain store. 

Let ‘er alone, 

It'll some day come home 

Tn 10,000 pieces or more. 


2p ccna aaa 


Dor aftera close inspection of the Gorgonzola) : “ Oh, 
mamma. come and look here! This cheese has got 
babies!” . 

—— » 

Drowsrxa Lapy (to shop assistant on the bank): 
“Help! Dm drowning! Throw me a life-belt.” 

Affable Shop Assistant: “Certainly, madam ; what 
size do you take?” 


“Pearson’s Weekly” Railway Insurance. 
457 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 


(neluding one ot ou "Thousand Pounds.) 
This dnssvance holes qood jor any wenher oF claims tothe catent 
oy £2000— uot jur one only, 


00 COUPON TICKET. 

£20 Specially Guaranteed by the 

OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. . 


40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
er Claims, onder the following conditions, must be sent 
within boven days to the above uddrees.) 
INSURANCE TICKET Applicable to pusscayer trains in Great 
i Leritain and Ireland, 
Issued under Section 53 of the Ocean Accident aud Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act, J*9u, 


(To wham Nutwe 


The purchase of this purlivation is adwitted to Le the prspuent ofa 
Premium wnider Sec. 34 of the Act, Af riut of the Act can be seen at the 
office of this Journal, or of the saint Corpovation, No person can sccnrer 
‘en more than one Coupor. Ticket qf this yo) cr in respect of the same risk, 


Signature 


pubdl 

certificats wil ; ; 

Available from & pom. on Peiday, Jtn oth, 1897, until Mobiight, 
Saturday, Jv'y Ith, Wu7, (See column 2, page iW, 


the most thrilling storles published. 


THE MENTAL INCUBATOR. 


—_—_— 


Cuder the above heading we publish accounts of uew and 
etrions tnrentions and discoveries, Shonld any reavers have 
something exceptional of the hind which they would like to 
communicate to the world at lirge, we shall be very glad if 
they will make this the inedium sor doing so. No CHsaros 
WHATEVER 1B MADE, 

Ifany reader of Pranson's WEEKLY twishes to communicate 
with an expert reqarding an idea for a patent let him write to 
the editor of P.W., markiag (he envelope Parent, The letter 
will be handed to a gentleman well known ia connection with 
parents, who will put himsely in communication with it 
sender, 


A contrinvots and automatic supply of paper to 
typewriting machines is insured by the use of a simple 
little contrivance invented by Mr. T. H. Brimfield, of 
15, Talbot Read, Ealing Dean. Tho novelty may be 
easily fixed on to the travelling carriage of any machine, 
and, so the inventor says, it is practically impossible for 
it to get out of order. 


SELF-TONING printing paper is a novelty that amateur 
photographars will appreciate, ~ Ht is prepared by 
coating the y aper with a collodion emulsion mixed with 
the silver and the toning chemicals, and when printed 
behind a negative in the usual way, it gives directly the 
colour of ordinarily finisbed prints instead of a red colour. 
The print, when a trifle darker than is desired, is fixed 
in the usual hyposulphate of soda solution. The printa 
are said to equal those made in the ordinary way in 
appearance, and to be quite as permanent, 


Ir Science has its way we should probally before long 
be ordered to wear glass helmets as a protection against 
sunstroke. This is the idea of a famous. French 
scientific man who has incidentally made some very. 
curious discoveries in the nature of sunlight. This 
scientist believes that the X rays which he has proved 
to exist in the sunlight are what produce sunstroke, and 
that with his glass caps or helimete he will beable tu 
bring about absolutely. complete immunity from this - 
complamt, in just the same wiv as the ancient Greeks 
did, who always wore brass heliets of a character which 
mide them iuipervious to the X rays of the sun. 


Horse owners should welcome an invention in the 
shape of a feeding-box, which will effect a great saving 
in food bills. No doubt many of the ills horseflesh is 
heir to are caused by indiscriminate feeding. <A 
horse feeding from this hox is compelled to eat care- 
fully, and consequently thorough mastication is the 
result. The corn is placed in a circular box—the bottom 
of which slopes towards the centre—and is covered by 
an inside tray that falls as the corn is eaten. They are 
made in three sizes, and the prices are 10s, 6d., 12s. 6d., 
and 1s. respectively, The inventor is Mr. A. Rother- 
ham, the © National” Feed Box Depét, 5, Fleet Strect, 
Liverpool. 


Tue Paris Exhibition of 1900 bas been prolific with 
ideas for the entertainment and amusement of the 
visitors. Hitherto, however, the cyclist has not been 
considered so far as his requirements are concerned, 
but this is to he remedied by the building of a monster 
track at least 20 miles long, which will, so to speak, cir- 
cumnavigate the whole Exposition. The track will 
be 2U feet wide, so that four riders abreast will 
ba able to pass, and as people will be compelled to go 
one way, no danger of collisions need be ee) So 
liberally appointed will this track be that attendants 
will be placed every two hundred yards to repair any 
break or puncture, while at intervals of two miles, 
physicians will he stationed to give aid to any people 
who may become suddenly ill, As a 20-mile ride 
ig xs much us wa great many people care to take, it is 
suggested that there should be restaurants at certain 
intervals with which communication could be made by 
telephone. so that the rider can arrange to stop at a 
certain time in order to have his meal and a rest, 
conditions which are likely to be made the most of, not 
only hy the native, but by the hungry and athletic 
foreign Visitor. 

Tue latest idea with regard to the use of paraffin as 
a source of Ryht is decidedly ingenious—removing the 
supply of oil from the neighbourhood of the light, and 
however, of a huge central station, corresponding to the 
gasworks, the oil is placed ina tank in the upper part 
of the house, and pipes lead from it to the different 
fittings. exactly us they do from the meter when gas is 
the ilimminating medium. Between the tank and the 
Jamp-, however, a“ feed governor ” is fixed to regulate 
the amount of oil, thus preventing the possibility of 
overflow and cutting off the supply of oil hen the lamps 
are pot out. This “feed governor” regulates the 
supply of oil to the limps on the same level, and is ao 
ingeniously contrived that when a single lamp is lighted 
the oil is released only drop by drop, Lut when several 
are in use at once the stream ia commensurate with the 
consumption. The oilis burnt in the ordinary way by a 
wick, but the burners, which resemble ordinary lamp 
Lurners, are screwed to small cups just of sufficient size 
to hold the spare wick, since cui is no receptacle or 
reservoir required for the oil. In thia way it is quite 
possille to use paraffin oil fur chandeliers as gus is 
used at the present time. 


In reading 


matter it is more than equal to two sixpenny magazines. 
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8 
MILITARY MEMS, 


Mr. Se.ovs, whose intimate knowledge of South 
Africa makes him an authority on the 
subject, stated not Milit long since that if 
we were toholdour Colonisation. own there it could 
only be done b State-aided 
emiyration to Bhodesia, and as an outcome of 
this announcement a lecture was eT delivered 
at the Royal United Service Institution by Captain 
F. N. Nuude, late R.E., on the training of men 
with the colours in relation to their subsequent employ- 
ment in civil life. There is no disguising the fact that 
employers of labour do not give a preference (to put it 
mildly) to ex-soldiers, and the suggestion, therefore, 
that it would be a good thing if lectures were delivered 
to soldiers from time to time whilst with the colours 
as to the opportunities offering in various colonies has 
much to commend it, and even better still was the pro- 
position that certain regiments should be linked with 
various colonial towns and districts. 


AN officer of considerable experience in tropical 
climates gives it as his opinion that in 
our numeroussmall Deathin the wars more men die 
from sickness than Water Bott’e. from the enemy's 
bullets, and he says: “I suppose water 
is the worst enemy, and to tackle it in peace or war 
much remains to be done.” The great thing is to 
insure the .water issued for drinking purposes 
being so far as possible free from impurity, which 
can, it is contended, be arrived at by boiling or 
using one of the modern filters such as the Pasteur; but 
even when this has been done there is the danger of 
drinking at inopportune times, such, for instance, as in 
the midst of a acd spell of work either campaigning 
or otherwise, the proper time for liquid refreshment 
being when the work in hand has been accomplished and 
the period for halting and a rest has arrived. With 
this object in view, the authority I have referred to 
would do away altogether with water-bottles as part of 
a soldier's equipment, and employ as water-carriers 
camels or mules instead of each man as at present 
carrying his own supply, which is more often than not 
exhausted long before the time arrives when he most 
requires its sustaining and refreshing influence. 


Amonast the very large number of letters I- have 
received on this subject is one from 
anon-commissioned Anticipated officer of many 
years’ standing, and Free Pardon to who is still in the 
service,in which he Deserters. says: 
see why deserters should again 
benefit, as in 1887, whereas men who have—as soldiers— 
served their Queen and country well and loyally do not 
receive any recognition or reward, it is a well-known 
fact that the majority of men who desert from 
one regiment very Y aang enlist into another, 
and such men are not only a source of anxiety to those 
over them, commissioned and non-commissioned officers 
alike, but it is mainly due to their behaviour that the 
Army has acquired such an unenviable reputation in the 
sine of many civilians, so that, although clemency 
might with advantage be extended in some instances, 
I really do not think that the free perdon, which I see 
by your NorEs is anticipated, should be granted indis- 
criminately to all alike.” 

There is, doubtless, much to commend my corre- 
spondent’s argument, and as he does not desire that all 
deserters should be excluded from the Queen’s clemency, 
I should much like to show him a few of the many 

athetic letters I have received, not only from men 

hemeelves, some of whom have deserted under excep- 
tional circumstances and never ceased to regret it, but 
more particularly from parents, wives, and sweethearts, 
whose lives have been made more or less miserable from 
the feeling that any day the deserter may be arrested, 
or, as they put it, “given away ” by someone who is in 
possession of their secret. 


Tue excellent work done by the Army Temperance 
Society, especially in India, cannot be too highly 
praised; but the following figures 
are the most power- ful argument in its 
favour I have ever seen during the 
past ye 696)-—The official return of courts-martial 
shows 4°70 per thousand of trials of abstainers-agais 
42:27 of non-abstainers.—The action of cordite (the 
present Government ammunition) is very deleterious 
to the rifling of the sinall-bore (:303) military 
rifle at present used by British troops, and until lately, 
when a rifle barrel has become so corroded as to be no 
longer usable, the unfortunate soldier has had to pay 
for a new one. The Government of India has, I am 
glad to see, ruled that the amounts so passed should be 
refunded, except in cases where the damage is proved to 
have arisen from sheer neglect and lack of attention. — 
Aldershot Camp, where Her Majesty has often held 
reviews, although never on so large a scale as the recent 
one in commemoration of her Jub.lee, was firat occupied 
by troops in 1855.—During the procession on Jubilee 
= it was noticed that many of the coloured troops 

ered from the heat quite as much as our own home 
soldiers. Many of the former, however, wore boots for 
the first time in their lives, and this may have had some- 
thing to do with it. 
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MILES AN HOUR ON RAILS. 


How To Get From Lonpon To BRIGHTON IN 
FIFTEEN MINUTES, 

THE aerial railways with which our world is already 
provided consist of little trolley cars running on wires 
which stretch from pole tv pole down some steep incline, 
and sometimes leap a distance of a mile at a single 
bound from the summit of a mountain to the bottom. 
Only two of these are made for passenger traffic. 

Within the last few weeks, howevcr, an aerial rail- 
way has been invented which introduces an entirely 
new system, a systenrso simple and yet so effectual 
that passengers may thus be carried at a speed of 200 
miles an hour. 

In order to gain the confidence of the public, the 
railway is first to be established as a side-show, that is 
to say, it will take the place of or supplement the switeh- 
back railways at various exhibitions; but this is to be 
merely a preliminary step. The inventor believes, and 
the opinion of experts seem to confirm this view, that 
such a palway gee be erected between London and 
Brighton, or London and Edinburgh for that matter, 
and with the result of effecting the most stupendous 
saving in cost, and in time. 

The rails themselves are supported on iron pillars at 
a considerab‘e distance apart, and the cars, as the 
accompanying illustration shows, hang from their own 
wheels instead of resting upon them. The supports are 
in reality gigantic pistons. 

When the cars—which are in duplicate, like the 
panniers of a French peasants donkey—have received 
their complement of passengers, the first great piston is 
raised by hydraulic force, and the cars, to which strong 
brakes are attached, begin their downhill carcer, gather- 
ing momentum as they go. Before they have reached 
the second pillar, this is automatically put in motion, 
the ie that the cars have acquired carrying them up 
the slight incline which is thus almost imperceptibly 
made, so that the moment the second pillar is passed 
the train is once more commencing its downhill flight. 

Across level country this forms the most perfect form 
of locomotion that human ingenuity could devise. The 
difficulty which has to be encountered in the face of a 
severe gradient is overcome by increusing the height of 
the supports. 

The most obvious criticism that occurs to the 
spectator of a working model is that the motion of the 
cars would resemble that of a ship alternately 
surmounting gigantic waves and diving down into the 
hollow below. But it appears that in reality no such 
motion is experienced, and the fear that the occupants 
of the cars might first turn pale and finally succum) to 
the terrors of sea-sickness is happily unwarranted. 

To raise and lower the supports by hydraulic force 
would necessitate a supply of water that at first sight 
appears to offer no small difficulty to the problem of 
ap lying the system over any considerab'e distance. 

yr. H. 8S. Halford, the inventor, however, assures 
me that in running the line, we will say, from London 
to Brighton, the pressure that could be obtained from 
the water-mains of the towns through which the line 
would naturally pass would be amply sufficient for this 
purpose. 


—————<2 5-2 


AN old Sussex farmer visiting London for the first 
time was taken into St. Paul's Cathedral. He stared 
about him in amazement, and his astonishment at the 
magnitude of the building scemed too great for 
utterance. 

It was only when he stood under the dome and gazed 
down the vast nave and up to the dim and misty roof 
that his admiration at last found vent in words : 
“My! what a foine barn this ’ud make!” 
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THE MISTAKES WE MAKE, 


IV.—Some Literary Stumbling-Blocks, 
ComPILeD By C. E. Crank. 
Member of the Metropolitan Board Teachers’ Association, 


Mercator is properly Gerhard Kremer, a Belgian 
geographer, born 1512. And the system of map 

rawing called Mercator’s should therefore be called 
Krewer's projection. But, according to the pedantic 
custom of the time, his name. meaning a merchant was 
Latinised into“ Mercator.” Gill's“ Student's Geography” 
says the inventor's real name was Kauffman, but this ig 
wrong. 


THE term, city is generally applied to a town in the 
United Kingdom which is incorpor. 
ated, and which is, What aCity or was, the seat 
of a Bishop or the Really is. capital of his See; 
yet it does not neces- earily follow, as the 
writer has often heard it taught, that it must contain a 
cathedral; and this suggests another matter which js, 
that whenever St. Peter's at Rome attracts attention it 
is often alluded to as the chief church of that city, but 
St. John Lateran is the Cathedral of Rome, the Metro. 

litan Church of its bishops, and, as the inscription on 
its statue-laden facade asserts: ‘Mother and head of 
all churches in the city and the world.” 


THERE is in existence a wide supposition that connects 

the cock on a eburch steeple with 
the goo .that Why the Cock bird once conveyed 
to St. Peter. But Stands the cock used to he 
pisees on the tops on Steeples. of sacred trees be- 
ore it was trans- ferred to buildings 
to disperse by its gyrations evil spirits and all the train 
of approaching calamity; a desideratum accomplished 
in its former position by its crowing. The cock is siid*® 
to be still made to stand on Maypoles in the North of 
Germany. 


By taking Fleur-de-lis as the fourth term to propor- 
tionate our ratics, we shall find, utter 
similar reduction, instead of the iris 
or the lily, which we have always 
been tuught to re- gard as the origin 
of this device, that it was the horns of the ibex. On 
the Assyrian monuments the date trees are always 
figured with ibex and goats’ horns tied to the trees to 
ward off the mischief of the evil eye. It is done in 
Sicily and Southern Italy at the present day. The 
device was taken up by the Greeks, und what is known 
as the honeysuckle pattern is nothing but ibex horns 
tied to a tree. The Crusaders saw this device us a 
royal emblem in the East and brought it home to 
France, where it has grown into the more familiar, but 
for all that, hardly leas charming one. 


The 
Fleur-de-Lis. 


THERE is also a fallacy to explode concerning the 
device standing for the City of London 
Arms. Thedagger The City of in it is generally 
supposed to have London Arms. been granted by 
Richard to Sir William Walworth 
for his assistance in putting down the Kentish iron- 
founders’ rebellion. This is not true, for “it had heen 
there long before, and, perhaps, referred to past services 
of the citizens in furnishing arms; or, more likely, to 
St. Paul, the City’s patron saint, whose emblew it was.” 

CONCERNING another 
dictionarics, and re- 


—in Egyptian my- 
Graves ”"—one would 


drawing, seen in several 

presenting Anubis 
The Ruler thology the'Rulerof 
of Graves. imagine thut he pos- 
sessed a dog's head, whereas it was a 
jackal’s. And here it occurs to us that it is quite com- 
monly affirmed in text books of human anatomy and 
embryology that tbe figures, and it may be the illustra- 
tions, are taken from human embryos. But the fact is 
that they are taken mostly from rabbits, pigs, chickens, 
or even dog-fish. Therefore it is well to remember that 
none of these animals grow from embryo to adult in 
precisely the same way as we do. 


Minerva's ASais is frequently alluded to as an 
ordinary shield. It really was a breast 


covering or kind of Minerva's short cloak, set with 
gis. 


fringed with 
SIakes. Besides, hke Athene, Minerva 1s 
sometimes represented in art with a shicld in addition 
to the scaled mgis, Of course, the wgis of any other 
classical deity was a shield: hence the confusion. 


and 


the Gorgon’s heud, 


Another Roman celestial—Janus, the strange fellow 
with two faces—had a gateway by the Forum dedicat 
to his honour by—and no one knows any hetter—King 
Numa; but there is no terrestrial reason for styling it 
Janus’ Temple, for there was merely an archway with 
two doors, one on a side, closed in time of peave am 
only opened in time of war. 


Next Weel: will Commence the fifth part of this 
eeries, entitled 
“A Batcu oF MISSTATEMENTS.” 
geen RN pn A 
® Montanus Deutsche Volksfvste IT., 175. 
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NEW SERIAL’ STORY 


THE INVISIBLE MAN.” 


A GROTESQUE ROMANCE, 


oo BY H. G. WELLS, ees 
Author of “The War of the Worlds,” ctc., cte. 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

Osr wintry day in Felis stranger arrives at Bramblchurst and 
puts upat the ‘Coach and Horses.” A few weeks later his lugyuge 
arrives. This consists of a dozen crates of botths. Mr, Cuss, the local 
practitioner, calls upon the stranger, who points his apparently eanpty 
pleeve at him. The urm is extended until the cuff is within a few inches 
of the doctor's fuce, and, although he cun see no flesh, his nose is 
tweaked by a fipger and thumb. ; 

Liter on, the Vicarage is burgled, and the in! abitants observe the 
peces of furnitures movirg a‘ out apparently by t' euselves. The 
Invisible Mau then dresees, but when the policeinan and several rustics 
arrive t» capture him, he slips on of his c.othes aud escapes, 

He falls in with Mr. Thomas Marvel, 0 tramp, whom he compels to 
return to the ‘Coach and Horses” and enter the private parlour 
apparently by wistake, but actually to allow the Luvisible Mun to slip 
in unseen, take the elothes frou off the Vieur, aud band them und bis 
lwoks to Marvel, who runs vif. The meu pursue, but ure knocked over 
piugly by the Invisible Man, : 

Marvel attempts to escape from his captors runs away, and gets into 
the “Jolly Cricketers," every door and window of which is locked. 
The Invisible Man, however, manages to get in, and there is wu tight 
Jetween hinself and several nen, in which he is wounded, He enters 
tho house of a Doctor Kemp and reveals bis identity. 

It appears that he is Griffin, of University College. Keinp watches 
while the Invisible Man sleeps, Next dey he begins to tell how he 
Tecame invisihle. Realising one day that he could intke an aninml 
trunspurent, he studies, und, to pa, his way, robs his father of money 

the latter bad Lorrowed, The old man :hoots himecelf, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Av THE House 1N GREAT PorrLann Street. 

For a moment Kemp sat in silence, staring at the back 
of the headless figure at the window. Then he started, 
struck by a thought, rose, took the Invisible Man’s arm, and 
turned him away from the outlook. 

“You are tired,” he said, “and while I sit, you walk 
about. Have my chair.” 

He placed himself between Griffin and the nearcet 
window, 

‘or a space Griffin sat silent, and then he resumed 
abruptly: 

“T had left the Chesilstowe college already,” he said, 
It was last December. I had taken 
a room in London, a large unfurnished room in a big, ill- 
managed lodging-house in a slum neav Gicat Portland 
Strevt. The room was soon full of the appliances I had 
bought with my father’s money, and the work was going on 
steadily, successfully, drawing near an end. I was like a 
man emerging from a thicket, and suddenly coming on some 
unmeaning tragedy, I went to bury him. My mind was 
still on this research, and I did not lift a finger to save his 
character. I remember the funeral, tho cheap hearse, the 
scant ceremony, the windy, frost-bitten hill side, and the 
old college friend of his who read the s-rvice over him, a 
thabby, black, bent old man with a snivelling cold. 

“T remember walking back to the empty home, through 
the place that had once been a village, and was now patched 
and tinkered by the jerry builders into the ugly likeness of 
a town. Every way the roads ran out at last into tho 
desecrated fields and ended in rubble heaps and rank wet 
weeds. I remember myself as a gaunt black figure, going 
along the slippery, shiny pavement, and the strange sense of 
detachment I felt from the squalid respectability, the sordid 
commercialism of the place. 

“I did not feel a bit sorry for my father. He seemed to 
me to he the victim of his own foolish sentimentality. The 
current cant required my attendance at his funeral, but it 
was really not my affair. : 

~ But going along the High Strect, my old life camo back 
to me for a space, for I had met the girl I had known ten 
years since. Our eyes mef. 

“Something moved me to turn back and talk to her. She 
was a very ordinary person. 

“It was all like a dream, that visit to the old places. I 
did not feel then that I was lonely, that I had come out 
from the world into a desolate place. I appreciated my loss 
of sympathy, but I put it down to the gencral inanity of 
things. Re-entering my room seemed like the recovery of 
reality. There were the things I knew and loved. There 
stood the apparatus, the experiments arranged and waiting. 
And now there was scarcely a difficulty left, beyond the 
planning of details. 

“I will tell you, Kemp, sooner or later, all the complicated 
processes. We need not go into that now. For the most 
part, saving certain gaps I chose to remember, they are 
written in cypher in those books tbat the Tramp has hidden. 
We must hunt him down. We must get those books again. 
But the essential phase was to place the transparent objeet 
whose refraction index was to be lowered, between two 

adiating centres of a sort oF ctherm@ brition,-o : 
will tell you more fully later. No—not these Rontgen 
vibrations ; I dun’t know that these others of mine have 
beon described, yet they are obvious enough. I needed two 
little dynamos, and these I worked with a cheap gas-engine, 
My first experiment was with a bit of white wool fabric. 
It was the strangest thing in the world to sce it in the 
flicker of tho flashes soft aud white, and then to watch it 
fade like a wreath of smoke and vanish. 
_ “*Tcould searcely believe Thad done it. I put my hand 
into the emptincas, and there was the thing as solid as 
ever, I felt it awkwardly, aud threw it on the floor. I had 
a little trouble finding it again. ; 

“And then came a curious experience. I heard a wniaow 
behind me, and, turning, saw a lean white cat, very dirty, 
on the cistern cover outside the window. A thought came 
into my head. ‘Everything ready for you,’ I said, and 
went to the window, opened it, and called softly. She 
came in, purring—tho poor beast was starving ~—and I gave 
eis ce | nei 
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A carriage drawn by a pair of ostriches. 


.“ Why not?” 


her come milk. All my food was in a cupboard in the 
corner of the room. After that sho went smelling round 
the room, evidently with the idea of making herself at 
home. The invisib! o rag upset her a bit; you should have 
seen her spit at it! But I mado her comfortable on tho 


pillow of my truckle-bed, and I gave her butter to get her ; 


to wash.’ 

“ And you processed her ?” 

“I processed her. But giving drugs to a cat is no joke, 
Kemp! And the procees failed.” 

“ Failed?” 

“In two particulars. These were the cliws and the pig- 
ment stuff—what is it? Atthe back of tho eye in a cat. 
You know ?” 

* Tapetum.” t 

“Yes, the tapetum. It didn't go. After I’d given the 
stuff to bleach the blood and dono certain other things to 
her, I gave the beast opium, and put her and the pillow she 
was sleeping on, on tho apparatus. And after all the rest 
had faded and vanished, there remained the two little 
ghosts of her eyes.” 

“Odd.” 

“T can’t explain it. She was bandaged and clamped of 
course—so I had her safe, but she woke while she was _ still 
misty, and miaowed diemally,and someone caine knocking. 
It was an old woman from downstairs, who suspected me of 
vivisection—a drink-sodden old creature, with only a white 
cat to care for in all the world. I whipped out some 
chloroform, applied it, and answered the door. * Did T hear 
a cat?’ she asked. ‘My cat?’ ‘Not here,’ said I very 
politely. Sho was a little doubtful and tried to peer past 
me into the room—strange enough to her no doubt, baro 
walls, uncurtained windows, truckle bed, with the gas- 
engine vibrating, and the secthe of the radiant points, and 
that faint, ghastly stinging of chloroform in the air. She 
had to be satisfied at last and went away again.” 

“ How long did it take?” asked Kemp. 

“Three or four hours—the cat. ‘Ihe bones and sinews 
and the fat were the last to go, and the tips of the coloured ” 
hairs. And, as I say, the back part of the cye, tough 
iridescent stuff it is, wouldn’t go at all. 

“It was night outside long before the business was over, 
and nothing was to be seen but the dim cyes and the claws. 
I stopped the gas-engine, felt for and stroked the beast, 
which was still insensible, and then, being tired, left it 
sleeping on the invisible pillow and went to'bed. I found 
it hard to sleep, I lay awake thinking weak, aimless stuff, 
going over the experiment again and again, or dreaming 
feverishly of things growing misty and vanishing about me 
until everything, the ground I stood on, vanished, and so T 
came to that sickly falling tightmare one gets. About two 
the cat began miaowing about the room. I tried to hush it 
by talking to it, and then I decided to turn it out. I 
remember the shock I had striking a light—there were just 
the round eyes shining green—and nothing round them. 1 
would have given it milk, but [hadn't any. It wouldn’t be 
quiet, it just sat down and miaowed at the door. I tried to 
catch it, with an idea of putting it out of the window, but 
it wouldn't be caught, it vanished. Then it began miaowiny 
in different parts of theroom. At last I opened the window, 
and made a bustle. I suppose it went out at last. I never 
saw any more of it. 

“Thon—Heaven knows why—I fell thinking of my father’s 
funeral again, and the dismal windy hill side, until the dey 
had come. I found sleep was hopeless, and, locking my 
door after me, wandered out into the morniny streets.” 

“ You don’t mean to say there’s an Invisible Cat at largo 
in the world,” said Kemp. 

“If it hasn’t been killed,” said tho Invisible Man, 
“Why not?” said Kemp. 
“It's very probably been killed,” said tho Invisible Man. 


“ It was alive four days after, I know, and down a gratiny | 


in Great Tichficld Street, because I saw a crowd round the 
place, trying to see whence the miaowing came.” 

He was silent for the best part of a minutc. Then he 
resuned abruptly : 


“f remember that morning before the change very 


vividly. I must have gone up Great Portland Street ~ for I | 


remember the barracks in Albany Street and the horse 
soldiers coming out, and at last I found myself sittiny in 
the sunshine and feeling very ill and strange on the summit 
of T'rimrose Hill. Itwas a sunny day in January—one of 
those sunny, frosty days that came before the snow this year. 
My weary brain tried to formulate the position, to plot out 
a plan of action. : aye 
“I was surprised to find, now that my prize was within 


my grasp, how inconclusive its attainment seemed. As a | 


matter of fact I was worked out, the intense stress of 
nearly four years’ continuous work left me incapable of any 
strength or feeling. I was apathetic, and I tried in vain 
to recover the enthusiasm of my first inquiries, the passion 
of discovery that had enabled me to compass even the 
downfall of my father’s grey hairs. Nothing seemed to 
matter. I saw pretty clearly this was a transicnt mood, 
due to overwork and want-of-sleep,and thi her by drugs 
or rest it would be possible to recover my energies. 

“ All T could think clearly was that the thing had to be 
carried through, the fixed idea still ruled me, And soon, 
for the money I had was almost exhausted. I looked about 
me at the hillside with children playing and girls watching 
them, and tried to think of all the fantastic advantages an 
invisible man would have in the world. After a timo 1 


‘crawled home, took some food and a strong dose of strych- 


nine, and went to sleep in my clothes on my unmade bed. 
Strychnine is a grand tonic, Kemp, to take the 

flabbiness out of a man.” 

“It’s the devil,” said Kemp. 
bottle.” - 

“T awoke vastly invigorated, and rather irritable, 
know?” 

“] know the stuff.” . 

“And there was someone rapping at the door. It was 
my landlord with threats and inquiries, an old Polish Jew 
in a long grey.coat and greasy slippers. I had been 


“It’s the palwolithic ina 
You 


You will find 


extraordinary il!ustrations ever published. 
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“T didn’t mean to interrupt.” 1 


| tormenting a cat in the night, ho was sure—the old woman's 
| tongue had been busy. He insisted on knowing all about it. 
“The laws of this country against vivisection were very 
, severe he might be liable. “1 denied the cat. ‘Then the 
, vibration ofthe little gas-cngine could be felt allover tho 
house, he said, That was true, certainly. Ho edged 
round me into the reom, peering about over his German 
silver spectacles, and a sudden dread came into my mind 
; that he might carry away something of u.y secret. I tried 
| to keep between him and the concentrating apparatus L 

had ananged, and that only male him more curious. 
What was L doing? Why was Lalwaysalone and seeretive ? 
Was it legal? Was it dangerous ? 1 paid nothing but the 
usual rent. His had always been a most respectable houso 
—in a disreputable neighbourhood. Suddenly my temper 
gavo way. told him to get out. He hegan to protest, to 
jabber of his right of entry. In a moment [had him by 
the collar—something ripped- and he went spiming out 
into his own passage. 1 slammed and locked the door, and 
sat down quivering. 

“He mado a fuss outside, which E disregarded, and after 
a time he went away. ; 

“But this brought matters to acrisis. I did not know 
what ho would do, nor even what he had the power to do. 
To move to fresh apartments would have meant delay— 
altogether I had barely twenty pounds left in the world— 
for the most part in a bank, and LT cotld not afford that, 
Vanish! It was irresistible. ‘Then there would be an 
inquiry, the sacking of my room. : 

“At the thought of tho possibility of my work being 
exposed or interrupted at its very climax, I becamo angry 
and active. I hurried out with my threo hooks of notes, 
my cheque-book —the Tramp has them now-- and directed 
them from the nearest Post Office to a Louse of call for 
letters and parcels in Great Portland Street. [tried to go 
out noiselessly, Coming in, 1 found: my landlord going 
quietly upstairs—he had heard the door close, 1 suppose. 
You would have hiughed to-see him jump aside on the 
landing as I came tearing after him. Ho glared at meas I 
went. by him and I mado the house quiver with the 
); slamming of my door. I heard him come shuffing up to 

my floor, hesitate, and go down, I set to work upon my 
preparations forthwith. 
“Jt was all done that evening and night. While I was 
still sitting under the sickly drowsy influence of the drugs 
i that decolorise blood, there came a repeated knocking ut 
the door. It ceased, footsteps went away and returned, and 
the knocking was resumed, ‘Phere, was an attempt to push 
something under the door a blue paper. ‘Then ina tit of 
irritation f rose and went and flung the door wide open. 
‘Now then?’ said I. 

“It was my landlord with a notice of ejectment or some- 
thing. He held it out to me, saw something odd about im 
hands, I expect, and lifted his eyes to my fave. _ 

“For a moment ho gaped. Then he gave a sort of 
inarticulate ery, dropped candle and writ together, and 
went blundering down the dark passage to the stairs. 1 
shut the door, lovked it, and went to the looking-ghiss. 
| Then I understood his terror. My fave was white—like 
white stone. ‘ 

“But it was all horrible. FE had not expected the suffer- 
ing. A night of racking anynish, sickness, and fainting. I 
set my tecth, though iy skin was presently atire, all my 
body afire, but Lay there like grim death, EF understood 
; now how it was the cat had howled until Lelloruformed it. 
Lucky it was I lived alone and untended in my room. 
There were times when T sobbed, andl groaned, and talked. 
But I stuck to it. I became insensible, and woke 
lanzuid in the darkness, 

“The pain had passed. Tthought [ was killing myself, 
and I did not care. PT shallnever forget that dawn, and the 
strange horror of seeingthat my hands had become as cloudedt 
glass, and watching them row clearer and thinner aa the 
| day went by, until at last [could see the sickly disorder of my 
| room through them, though J closed my transparent eye- 
| lids. My limhs beenme ylassy, the bones and arteries 
| faded, vanished, and the Lttlo white nerves went last. 1 
eritted my tecth and stayed there to the end... At 
last only the dead tips of the finger nails remained, pallid 
/ and white, and the brown stain of some acid upon my 
fingers. 

“T struggled up. At first [ was as incapable asa swathed 
infant—stepping with limbs 1 could not see, 1 was weak 
and very hungry. [I went and stared at nothing in my 
shaving glass, at nothing save where an attenuated pigment 
still remained behind the retina of my cyes, fainter than 
jamist. [had to hang on to the table and press my forehead 
to the glass. 

“It was only by a frantic effort of will that I dragged 
myself back to the apparatus, and completed the process. 

“T slept during the forenoon, pulling the shect over my 
eyes to shut out tho light, and about midday 7 was 
awakened ayain bya knocking. My strength had returned. 
I sat up and listened, and heard a whisperinges I sprany to 
my fect, and as noisclessly us possible heen to detach the 
connections of my apparatus, and to distribute it about the 
(rooin Fo us—to—destrey-the-suzgestions of its arrangement, 


Presently the knocking was renewed aiel voices called, first. 
my landlord's, and then two others. ‘To gain time I 
answered them. ‘The invisible rag and pillow came to hand, 
and I opened the window and pitched them out on to the 
cistern cover. As the window opened a heavy erash came 
at tho door. Someone had charged it with the idea of 
smashing the lock. But the stout bolts I had screwed up 
some days before stopped him. That startled me--made 
me angry. I began to tremble and do things hinriedly. 

“IT tossed together some loose paper, straw, packing-paper, 
and so forth, in the middle of the room, und turned on the 
gas. Heavy blows began to rain upon tho door. I could 
not find the matches. I beat my hands on the wall with 
rage. I turned down the gas again, stepped out of tho 
window on the cistern cover, very softly lowered the sash, 
and sat down, secure and invisible, but quivering with 
anger, to watch events. They split a pancl, I saw, and in 
another moment they had broken away the staples of the 
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bolts and stood in the open doorway. It was the landlord 
and his two step-sons—sturdy young men of three or four 
snd twenty. Behind them fluttered the old hag of a 
woinstn from downstairs. 

“You may imagine their astonishment to finel the room 
empty. One of the younger men rushed to the window at 
once, flung it open, and stared out. His staring cyes and 
thick-lipped, bearded face came a foot from my fave. IT was 
half-minded to hit his silly countenance, but I arrested my 
doubled fist. 

“Ho stared right through me. So did the others as 
they joined him. ‘The old man went and peered under the 
bed, and then they all made a rush for the cupboard. They 
had to argue about it at length in Yiddish and Cockney 
English. They concluded I had not answered them, that 
their imagination had deceived them. A feeling of extra- 
ordinary elation took the place of my anger as I sat out- 
side the window and watched theso four people—for the 
old lady came in, glancing suspiciously about her like a 
cut —trying to understand the riddle of my behaviour. 

“TLe old man, so far as I could understand his patois, 
agresd with the old Indy that I was a vivisectionist. ‘The 
sons protested in garbled English that I was an clectrician, 
and appealed to the dynamos and radiators. ‘They were 
all nervous against my arrival, although I found subse- 
quently that they had bolted the front dvor. ‘The old 
lady peered into the cupboard and under the bed, and one 
of the young men pushed up the register, and stared up 
the chimney. One of my fellow lodgers, a costermonger, 
who shared the opposite room with a butcher, appeared on 
the landing, and he was called in, and tuld incyherent 
thinys. : 

“Tt occurred to me that the radiators, if they fell into 
the hands of some acute, well-educated person, would give 
me away too much, and, watching my opportunity, I came 
into the room and tilted one of the little dynamos off its 
fellow on which it was standing, and smashed both appa- 
ratus. Then, whilo they were trying to explain the smash, 
I dodged out of the room and went softly downstairs. 

“I went into one of the sitting-rooms and waited 
until they came down, still speculating and argumenta- 
tive, all a little disappointed at finding no ‘horrors,’ and 
all a little puzzled how they stood with regard to me. 
Then I slipped up again with a box of matches, fired my 
heap of paper and rubbish, put the chairs and bedding 
thereby, led the gas to the affair by means of an india- 
rubber tube, and, waving a farewell to the room, left it 
for the last time.” 

“ You fired the house!” exclaimed Kemp. 

“ Fired the house! It was the only way to cover my 
trail, and no doubt it was insured.... I slipped the 
bolts of the front door quictly and went out into the 
street. I was invisible, and I was only just beginning to 
realise the extraordinary advantage my invisibility gave 
me. My head was already teeming with plans of all the 
wild and wonderful things I had now impunity to do.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
In Oxrorp STREET. 

“Is going downstairs the first time I found an anex- 
pected difficulty because I could not see my feet; indeed, I 
stumbled twice, and there was an unaccustomed clumsiness 
in gripping the bolt. By not looking down, however, I 
managed to walk on the level passably well. 

“My mood, I say, was one of exaltation. I felt asasecing 
man might do, with padded feet and noiseless clothes, in a 
city of the blind, I experienced a wild impulse to jest, to 
startle people, to clap them on the back, fling people’s hats 
astray, ae generally revel in my cxtraordinary advantage. 

“But hardly had I emerged upon Great Portland Strect, 
however (my lodging was close to the big drapcr's shop 
there), when I heard a clashing concussion, and was hit 
violently behind, and turning, saw a man carrying a basket 
of soda-water syphons, and looking in amazement at his 
burden. Although the blow had realy hurt me I found 
something so irresistible in his astonishment. that I laughed 
aloud. ‘'The devil’s in the basket,’ I said, and suddenly 
twisted it out of his hand. He left go incontinently, and 
I swung the whole weight up into the air. 

‘ But a fool of acabman, standing outside a public-house, 
made 2 sudden rush for this, and his extended tingers took 
me with excruciating violence under the car. I let the 
whole down with a smash on the cabman, and then, with 
shouts and the clatter of feet about me, people coming out 
of shops, vehicles pulliny up, I realised what I had done for 
myself, and reviling my folly, backed against a shop window 
and prepared to dodge out of the confusion. In a moment 
I should be wedged into a crowd and inevitably discovercad. 

“IT pushed by a butcher boy, who luckily did not turn to see 
the nothingness that shoved him aside, and dodged behind 
the cabinan’s four-wheeler. I do not know how they settled 
the business. 1 hurried straight acrosa the road, which 
was happily clear, and hardly heeding which way I went in 
the fright of detection the incident had given me, plunged 
into the afternoon throng of Oxford Strect. 

“TI tried to get into the stream of people, but they wero 
too thick for me, and in a moment my heels were being 

"pon. ook the gutter, the roughness of which I 
found painful to my feet, and forthwith the shaft of a 
crawling hansom dug me forcibly under the shoulder 
blade, reminding me that I was already bruised severely. 

“ I staggered out of the way of the cab, avoided a perambu- 
lator by a convulsive movement, and found myself behind 
the hansom. A happy thought saved me, and as this drove 
slowly along I followed in its immediate wake, trembling 
and astonished at the turn of my adventure, and not only 
trembling but pba It was a bright day in January, 
and I was stark naked, and tho thin slime of mud that 
covered thy road was near freezing. Foolish as it seems to 
me-now, I had not reckoned that, transparent or not, I was 
still amenable to the weather and all its consequences. 

“ Then suddenly a bright idea camo into my head. I ran 
round and got into the cab. And so, shivering, scared, and 
snillinyg with the first intimations of a cold, and with the 


svecial copy of THE BIG BUDGET has been reserved for you, sir. 


Its just like the ghost of a foot, ain’t it?’ 


bruises in the small of my back growing upon my atten- 
tion, I drove slowly along Oxford Street and past ‘Totten- 
ham Court Road, My mood was as different from that in 
which I had sallied forth ten minutes since as it is possible 
to imagine, This invisibility indeed! ‘The one thought 
that possessed me was-~how was I to get out of the scrape I 
was in. 

“ We crawled past Mudie’s, and there a tall woman, with 
five or six ycllow-labelled books, hailed my cab, end | 
sprang out just in time to escape her, shaving a railway van 
narrowly in my flight. I made off up the roadway to 
Bloomsbury Square, intending to strike north past the 
Museum and so get into the quict district. I was now 
cruelly chilled, and the strangeness of my situation co un- 
nerved me that I whimpered as ran. At the northward 
corner of the square a little white dog ran out of the 
Pharmaccutical Socicty's offices, and incontinently made 
for me, nose down. 

“Thad never realised it before, but the nose is to the 
mind of a dog what the eye is to tho mind of a secing man. 
Dogs perceive the sccut of a man moving a3 men perceive 
his visible appearance. This brute began barking and leap- 
ing, showing xs it seemcd to me only too plainly that he 
was aware of me. I crossed Great Russell Strect, glancing 
over my shoulder as I did so, and went some way along 
Montague Strect tefore I realised what I was ranning 
towards. ; 

“Then I became aware of a blare of music. and locking 
along the street saw a number of people advaneing out of 
Russell Square, red shirts and the banner of the Salvition 
Army to the fore. Such a crowd, chanting in the roadway 
and scoffing on the pavement, I could not hope to peuctrate, 
and dreading to go back and farther from home again, and 
deciding on the spur of the moment, I ran up the white 
steps of a house facing the Museum railings, and stood 
there until the crowd should have passed. Happily the 
dog stopped at the noise of the band, too, hesitated, and 
turned tail, ranning back to Bloomsbury Square again. 

“On came the band, bawling with unconccious irony some 
hymn about ‘ When Shall we See His Face -' and it seemed 
anintcrminable time to me before the tide of the crowd 
washed along the pavement by me. Thud, thud, thue, came 
the drum with a vibrating resonance, and for the moment I 
did not notice two urchins stopping at the railings by me. 
‘See ’em,’ said one, ‘Seewhat +’ saidthe other. ‘Why— 
them footmarka—bare, Like what vou makes in mad.’ 

“T looked down and saw the youngsters had stopped and 
were gaping at the muddy footinarks I had left behind me, 
up the newly whitencd steps. The passing people elbowed 


and jostled them, but their confounded intelligence was | which it covered at a tremendous pace.” 


arrested. . 

“Thud, thud, thud, ‘When,’ thud, ‘Shall we See,’ thud, 
‘His Face,’ thud, thud. 

“«There’s a harefoot man gone up thei steps, or I don’t 
know nothing,’ said one. ‘And he ain’t never come down 
again. And his foot was a-bleeding.’ 

“The thick of the crowd had already passed. ‘ Looky 
there, Ted,’ quoth the younger of the detectives with the 
sharpness of surprise in his voic>, and pointed straight at 
my fect. I looked down, and saw at once the dim suggestion 
of their outline skotchcd in splashes of mud. For a 
nioment I was paralysed. 

“*Why, that’s rum!’ ‘Dashed ram! 

He hesitated 
and advanced with outstretched hand. A man pulled up 
short to sco what he was catching, aud then a girl. In 
another moment he would have touched me. Then I saw 
what to do. I made a step, the boy started Lack with an 
exclamation, and with a rapid movement I swung myself 
over into the portico of the next house. But the smaller 
boy was sharp «nough to follow the movement, and before 
I was well down the steps and upon the parcment, he had 


said the elder. 


recovered from his momentary astonishment. and was ! 


shouting out that the feet had gone over the wall. 

“They rushed round and saw my new footmarks flash 
into being on the lower step and upon the prvenient. 

“*What's up ?’ asked someone. 

“*Feet! Look! Feet running!’ 

“All the people in the road, except my three pursuers, 
were pouring along after the Salvation Army, ard this flow 
not only impeded me, but them. There wasan eddy of surprise 
and interrogation. At the cost of bowling over one young 
fellow, I got through, and in another moment I was running 
headlong round the circuit of Russell Squate, with six or 
seven astonished people following my footmarks. There was 
no time for explanation, or else the whele host would have 
been after me. ‘ 

“ Twice I doubled round corners, thrice I crossed the road 
and came hack on my tracks, and then as my fect grew hot 
and dry, the damp impressions began to fade. At last I 
had a breathing space, and rubbed my feet: clean with my 
hands, and so got away altogether. ‘I'he last I saw of the 
chase was a little group of a dozen people perhaps, studying 
with infinite perplexity a slowly drying footprint that had 
resulted from a puddle in Tavistock Square, a footprint as 


isolated and incomprehensible to them us Cruzov’s solitary | 


discovery. 

* Thieran d 0 Tran extent, and I went 
on with a better courage through the maze cf less 
frequented roads that runs hereabout. My back had now 
becume very stiff and sore, my tonsils were painful from 
the cabman’s fingors, and the skin of my neck had been 
scratched by his nails ; my feet hurt exceedingly, and I was 
lame from a little cut on one foot. I saw in timea blind 
mau approaching me, and ficd limping, for I feared his 
subtle intuitions, 

“Once or twice accidental collisions occurred, and I left 
people amazed, with unaccountable anathemas ringing in 
their cars. Then came something silent and quiet upon 
my face, and across the square fell a thin veil of slowly 
falling flakes of snow. I had caught ‘a cold, and do as I 
would, I could not avoid an occasional snecze. And every 
dog that came in sight, with its pointing nose and curious 
sniffing, was a terror to me. 

“Then came menand boys running, first one, then others, 
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and shouting as they ran. It was a fire, 
directi: n of ny lodging, and looking hack 
saw i mass of black smoke streaming u 


They ran in the 
down at street | 
\ Pp ithove the x ofs 
urning ; | 
apparatus, all my resources, intecd, bearhbare ahs ieee 
and the three volumes of memoranda that nivait an ae 
Great Portland Strect, were there, Burning! I had ees 
my boats—if ever aman did! The place was bhegine. ent 
The Invisible Man paused and thought, Kemp Flies 
nervously out of the window. io P slanea) 
“Yes!” he said, “ go on.” 


(To be continued.) 


Read Mr. Wells’ great story, “The War of 
the Worlds,”’ now appearing in PEARSON'S 
MAGAZINE. 
Oe ioe 


A TOM CAT WITH WINGS, 


Tuey have been celebrating the Jubilee in fine style 
in Derbyshire apparently. Here is an extract from 
the HigH Prax News: 

~The most interesting item in natural history, so far 
as the Matlock district is concerned, transpired this 
morning. June 25th. Our reporter learns that Mr 
Roper, of Winster, while on Brown Edge, near thst 


heen seen in the locality some time previously, on My. 
Foxlow’s land. ' 

*'Thinking he had missed his aim. Mr. Roper gave 
up the quest, but returning later he found he had 
killed the animal. It proved to be an extruordinarily 
lirge tom cat, tortuiseshell in colour, with fur two inches 
and a half long. with the remarkable addition of 
fully-grown pheasant wings projecting from each side 
of its fourth rib. 

* Unfcrtunately the climate having been so excessively 
hot the animal was allowed to putrefy, and after being 
generally exhibited all round the district the carcass 
has now been interred. It was seen by Mr. Joseph 

ardy and ample witnesses, so that there is no doubt 
the museums have m'ssed a most curious animal. 

+ Never as its like been seen before. and eye-witnesses 
state that when running the animal used its wings vut- 
stretched to help it over the surface of the ypound, 


——— 
THE QUEEN'S HORSES. 


Ir is a noteworthy fact that no horses that Lave 
ever been in Her Majesty’ service are cver killed when 
old ave renders them untit for work. They are either 
drafted to the Royal farms, or more generally are put 
out to grass. Algo, the Queen prides herself on the 
fact that no horse in her stables has ever heen docked. 
Her Majesty has a horror of the practice, and considers 
it hoth unnatural and eruel. 

Most of the attempts on Her Majesty’s life were 
made either when she was driving or leaving her carriage, 
and it was this which for many years caused her to drive 
at such great speed. 

This practice proved most fatiguing to those who 
ever accompanied the Sovereign, and on one occasion, 
when he was well set in years, the Duke of Wellington 
became so exhausted while riding at the Queen's 
wheel, that he was forced to retumn to Windsor Castle, 
to his great chagrin. The Queen now, however. does 
not drive fust unless time has heen lost on the road. 

Her Majesty is most punctual, and never gives her 
coachman more than five minutes’ grace. But_ the 
Quen can no longer lay claim, as she once could, to 
possessing the fleetest horses in England. 

This interesting piece of information is extracted 
from “THe Private LIFE OF THE QUEEN" just 
published by C. Arthur Pearson Limited—the cost of 
which is half-a-crown. 
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Kyowy at Last.—Little Boy : “ Mamma, what is 4 

fork 7" . 
Mrs. Cycler: “It is the iron that holds the front 
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Miss THintysMITH (severely): “ A man shel never 
call on a girl after drinking.” ; 

Jack Swift (cheerfully) : “ That's quite right: Many 
a man has become enguge Paveres ine 
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“ HELLO, old man ; howare you?” the 
“Wretched, wretched! I’ve had an attack of 
grip e. and it left me so weak that I can scarce 

crawl.” t , 
“What do you want to crawl for? Why don't you 
walk 7" 
ne 


. 9 
First AutHor : “ Are you going to Ie in to-night? 
Second Author: “ Why?” sth 
First Author: “I want to have a long talk wi 
you.’ P 
£econd Author: “ About your work or mine P” 
First Author : “ Mine.” * 
Second Author: “I'm afraid I'm going out. 
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IT RATHER FRIGHTENED HIM. 


Sue: “People say you are marrying me for my 


oney.” 
s He (hotly) : “The miserable slanderers! I'll sue them 
in a court of law! I won’t stand it! I'll horsewhip 
‘em! L——” 
Molds “ But, my dear, all that will make talk, and it 
will get into the newspapers besides.” * 

He: “I don't care! I won't be lied about in that 
yay.” 
: She : “You needn't be, my darling! I'll make over 
my shares to my brothers and sisters, and let everybody 
know it.” 

"He? “Um—er—never mind! Whocares what people 


say? I don't.” 
as eee Pa 
SHOULD FOOD BE EATEN IN 
CHURCH? ; 


Not very many years ago, in a country church in the 
West of England, the rector, preaching with great 
earnestness for home missiong, took for his text: “ Feed 
me with food convenient for me.” 

As he came down from the pulpit, content with the 
effect his eloquence had produced on the congregation, the 
disturbing thought struck him that he had made no 
arrangement for the collection, which he was sure would 
be a liberal one on this occasion. As he passed through 
the chancel he whispered hurriedly to an intelligent 
choir-boy : . 

“Go into the vestry, take the plate you will find on 
the table, hand it round to the congregation, and then 
bring it to me.” : : 

The boy departed on his errand and the rector took 
his place within the communion rails aud gave out the 
offertory hymn. 

The last words of this had hardly died away when 
the boy stood before him, a plate of biscuits in his hand, 
and an apologetic expression on his chubby face. 

* Please, sir,” he explained in an audible voice, “I've 
handed them all round to everybody, and nobody won't 
tuke one!” 

~~ to —__. 


A DOLL AS A BURGLAR ALARM. 


Litt.e Edith Tillinghast is just beginning to read 
the newspapers. Yesterday she laid down the morning 
paper and said : 

Mamma.” 

* Well, dear?” 

“I read in the paper of’ how a doll with a whistle 
inside it saved a house from being robbed by burglars.” 

“ How did that happen P” 

“ Well, the little girl who owned the doll left it lying 
on the floor, and when the burglar trod on it the whistle 
inside the doll went off and woke the papa. and he 
frightened the burglar away before he had a chance to 
steal anything.” 

“ Wasn't that odd?” 

“Yea; but, mamma.” 

“Well, dear?” 

“T haven’t any doll like that.” 

“No, but you have plenty of other dolls.” 

“ But, mamma.” 

“Well?” 

“If you could get me a doll with a whistle inside of 
it I'd jet you put it on the floor every night to catch 
burglars.” ’ 


———_ 2} ~-- 


“AND what do you think of Wagner?” asked a 
musical enthus‘ast, addressing a Philistine. 

“I think as a classifier and adapter of noises he was 
the grexztest man that ever lived.” 

a 

FATHER (to his seven-year-old daughter beside him 
on the dog-cart, cutting the whip sharply through the 
air): “See, Dolly, how I make the horse go faster 
without striking him at all.” 

Dolly (in an eager tone of happy discovery): “ Papa, 
why don’t you beat us children in that way ?” 


a 


“T WANT to spo: e—yert-abo 
me, said the small man. 

“ Well, he’s all there, ain’t he ?” asked the big man. 

“Yes; but you told me he was a hunting dog.” 

“Do you mean to contradict what I said ?” 

“ Not for the world, sir; not for the world. But I will 
£0 so far as to say I didn't understund that his specialty 
was hunting a place to lie down and sleep in.” 


—_—»j.—__- 


AN amusing story comes from the north of Ireland. 
At a small fair the id al wag, a big, powerful fellow, got 
on the spree, and on being ordered to “move on” by a 
diminutive policeman, quietly lifted the bobby from ‘his 
eet and carried him off under his arm. 

This, of course, the policeman resented, but his 
struggles were useless, and he had to content himself 
with kicking his beat and shouting to his captor : 

“If yez don’t put me down I'll take you up.” 


at dog you 80 


If you are tired of your present pets, try Stag-horn Beetles and Snails. 


_FEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


THE first cannon-balls were made of stone. 


THE average muzzle velocity of the military rifle is 
1,500 feet. per second. 


Ix olden times, Wimb'edon Common was the scene of 
muny sunguinary duels. 
One of the highest shot towers in the world is to be 


found at Villach, in Carinthia, where there is a fall of 
249 feet. 


A Goop sporting gun, Birmingham make, will cost 
from £20 to £50, according to the quality of the 
workmanship. 

Tue bullet which killed Lord Nelson at Trafalgar is 
still preserved. It is mounted in a crystal locket, and 
reposes in » crimson bag with guld tassels. 


Lance numbers of flint-loeck guns six feet long are 
made in Birmingham at six shillugs each, and many of 
these weupons find a ready market in Darkest Africa. 

THE finest rifle-range in this country is undoubtedly 
at Bisley Common. ‘The butts are over 150 in number, 
and the ranges vary from 1,100 to 3,000 yards in length. 


THE rifle was introduced into the British service about 
the beginning of the present century, They were of 
such primitive make that mallets were served out with 
each rifle to ram the bullets home. 


To “knock the spots off unything ” is an allusion to 
the traditional skill of Western cowboys and famous 
rifle-shots, who would shoot the spots out of a card 
held between the fingers of a friend. 


ELONGATED rifle bullets are made from leaden rods. A 
machine cuts them into the required lengths, stamps 
thein into shaye by means of steel dies, and drops them 
finished into a box ut the rate of 7,000 an hour. 


Butuets, partially hollow, which expand in the 
wound, are sometimes used for shooting deer, while 
hollow-headed explosive bullets are in request for 
dispatching tigers, elephants, and other big game. 


One of the longest shots ever fired was fiftcen 
miles, the range of Krupp's well-known monster 
130-ton steel gun. The 100-ton Armstrong gun has 
an extreme range of fourteen miles, and requires 
960lb. of powder. These guns, however, proved 
too expensive. becoming uscless before they were fired 
one hundred times. 

Tue Boers pay well for their guns, which Birmingham 
supplies; in fact, they have the best that money can 
buy. They are connoisseurs in selecting their “shooting- 
irons,” promptly rejecting the inferior article. This, 
with their constant practice, is the secret of their 
extraordinary skill as marksmen, as was proved in 
1881, when our men fell like ninepins before their 
Westley-Richards rifles. 

Oup soldiers are often employed for. marking at the 
butts, and they get so accustomed to the hiss of the 
bullets, as to expose themselves recklessly even when 
amatenrs are practising. One of these markers received 
a sharp lesson some time ugo. He was standing side- 
ways, treating the random shots with supreme contempt, 
when a bullet crashed through his front teeth, rather 
forcibly reminding him of his dangerous position. 

Previous to the inauguration of the Wimbledon 
meeting in 1860, the targets were circular and made of 
iron; afterwards square iron plates were used. Since 
then we have targets of paper and canvas and many in- 
genious devices, such as the automatic “running man” 
target—a moving figure worked by wires—self-marking 
targets, which record every successful shot, and the 
disappearing target, only visible to the marksmen at 
intervals. 

AxbovuT two millions a year is spent on the so-called 
fashionable “sport” of pigeon shooting, and some 
200,000 birds are annually sacrificed. The poor pigeon 
stands but little chance of escape after being released 
from the trap, and is either shot dead or flutters awa: 

andinortaly—-romnmded: eral hundrec 
pigeons are often shot at big matches in one day, costing 
from £20 to £30. The Princess of Wales’ gentle nature 
revolta at these exhibitions of wholesale butchery, and 
Her Royal Higlmess has condemned the cruel sport in 
unmeasured terms; yet the meetings are well attended 
by many ladies of rank, wealth, and fashion. 
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I HEREBY CERTIFY that the premium in respect of 
PEAKSON'S WEERLY £2,000 RAILWAY INSURANCE, and also 
of the CYCLING INSURANCE has been fais up to July 31st, 1897, 
and that therefore crery purchaser of PEARSON'S WEEKLY is 
ansnved with this Company against Fatal Katlway Accident to the 
eatent of TWO THOUSAND POUNDS, under the conditions named 
in the coupon on page 7, and agaist Fatal Cycling Accident under 
the conditions rancd in Ehe coupon on paye 8. 


Accident and 
Guarnitees 
Corporation 
Ltd, - 
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THE SMARTEST BOY IN THE 
WORLD. 


A noy of six years, who attends a private school 
where prizes are piven on every sort of provocation, but 
as yet had never curnt a prize, came home one after- 
noon and exhibited proadly one of these rewards of 
merit. 
és Good.” sitid his mother; “Iut how did you gain 
it P’ 

“T was first in natural history.” 

“Natural history at your” age? 
happen?” 

“ Oh, they asked me how many legs a horse had.” 

“ And what did you say ?” 

“T said five.” 

“ But a horse hasn't five legs, child.” 

“ITknow; but all the other boys sitid six.” 


3 
GOOD REASON FOR MARRYING, 


In the north of England, where rabbit coursing is 
much in vogue, swift, well-trained doga often win largo 
sums in prizes. It is therefore little to be wondered at 
that the owners of these animals should bestow so much 
attention upon them, 

An old Yorkshire collier, well known for his success 
in the coursing field, recently surprised all his friends 
by marrying a very unprepossessins wonin, He had 
always been considered a confirmed hater of the other 
sex. 

“Why has ta gone and got spliced, lad, at thy age?” 
one of his friends asked him. 

“Oh, that’s not much of a tale,” answered the old 
man stulidly, “I agree wi' ye ‘at Betsy yonder is no 
ie ag she had,been I shouldn't have wed her. But 
that there dog o’ mine, he was simply pining for some- 
body to look after him while I was away at U pit. I 
couldn't bear to leave him in the house by hissen, so I 
hit on the idea of marryin’ Betsy. She's not ‘andsome, 
but she’s mighty good company for t' doy!” 


REVENGE INDEED! 


“On, Eleanor, I am so glad to find you here! I went 
over to see Kit this morniny.” she continued, * and Lran 
up to her room, as we always do, you know.” 

“ Yes,” assented Eleanor. 

“And she was crying. All round ler on the floor 
were letters, and on the bed more letters. 1 said, 
‘Mercy, Kit, what's the matter?’ Every little while 
she would make i vicions dig at a letter and appear to 
be writing. ‘ What are you domg ?* 1 asked. 

“*Well,’ said Kit, ‘you know Clarence and I have 
had a quarrel—and I’m glad of it,’ and here she sobbed 
the gladdest kind of sob, ‘and—he sent all ny letters 
back—and the silver hat brush and cigarette case — 
the lovely pipe I gave him with his name engraved on 
it—and—oh. Daisy—I can’t use any of them—how ean 
I ?—and s0 I’m getting his letters ready to return—I'm 
—l’m—correcting them.” And then she langhed and 
mide another dig with the pen. 

“* Correcting them 9* I gasped. 

“«Yes, correcting them. You know Clarence is a 
térrible speller, so I have gone over every letter in red 
ink, and made him see that it was intentional. 
Humph! I fancy he won't tell another man he broke it 
off.’ 


How did that 


“I couldn't help laughing; but wa-n't it a fine 
revenge?” 
_ i ~ 


Monty: “Will you love me if I give up all my bad 
habits?” ; 

Zelia: “But how could you expect me to love a pers 
fect stranger?” 

7 ee 

Teacner: “You have named all domestic animals 
save one. It has bristly hgir, it is filthy, likes dirt, and 
is fond of mud. Well, Tom?” 

Tom (shamefacedly) : “ That's ue.” 


> § —__ 
Pretty Casnier: “You might give me a holiday 


to recruit my health, My bei “s ; 
Mtinager: “ Why do you think soy” 
Pretty Cashier: “The men are beginning to count 
ther change.” 
oe £ 


“An,” said the trout,@ feel much refreshed after 
my bicycle ride.” 
“You on a machine!” exclaimed the eel. 
“Certainly. I went up to the anill-race and took a 
spin on the water-wheel.” 
—» §.o 


THe master of our village schools was examining 
some boys on a piece of poetry, which he had given 
them to prepare the night before. They all said it 
excellently except one small boy at the bottom of the 
class. On being asked to say his lesson, he said: 

“I can’t remember it, sir.” 

Master (in a rage): “ Why, what's your head made 
for?” 

Boy: “ To keep my collar on, sir.” 


You will find all about them in this week’s GIRLS. 


WELK cYDINe 
Jury 47, tyu7, 
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“THE ORIGIN OF THE RUSSIAN 
NOBILITY. 


AN ARTICLE THAT IS NOT £0 IfFAvy as IT Looks. 


Tue Russian nobility has nothing in common with 


the Englivh nobility, the French aoblesee, and the 
German Adel—the circinustances are quite different. 
“Nobility,” in the meaning given to the word in 
Western Europe, does not exist. 

The nobles have no rights, acquired by conquest 

or otherwise, as in other countries; privileges have been 
ranted to them, and with these they are obliged to 
le content. The. origin of the class expluins this 

“peculiarity. a 

During the ancient epoch of Russian history known 
as the “ Kieff period,’ when that city was the capital of 
Russia (882 to 1169), there was scarcely any upper- 
class organisation. Petty princes wandered about trom 
place to place within their territories, accompanied hy 
their Drujina (a word meaning a mixture of Court, 
council, and bodyguard), which consisted of “ comrades- 
in-arms and pleasures.’ The members of this body 
were chiefly natives, but a few were foreigners. 

The only real difference between these and tle rest of 
the people was that the members of the Drujina were 
much more daring and reckless. There were two 
degrecs of rank, distinguished originally by age; but, 
later on, age gave way to favour, which was gained by 
deeds of arms—or otherwise. Birth did not come into 
question. : : 

The Drujina fought for the prince in war time and 
helped him to govern in times of peace, receiving in 
return certain privileges and grants of land or money ; 
but with such nomadic princes there could be no 
solidarity among the Drujina; tkey could not settle on 
these lands and acquire rights and power as in other 
countries. 

If a Drujina fell into disgrace or had a dispute 
with his sovereign, be left the service of that prince 
and joined another; in any “case. his hold on the land 
granted to him was very uncertain. . 

Gradually the petty princes gave up their wandering 
lives and settled down; but before the Drujina could 
develop into “the upper class.’ the Tartar invasion 
took place, and was followed by the victories of 
Lithuania and Poland, which chavged the state of 
things entirely. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century the small 
independent principalities had for the most part dis- 
appeared. 

ome of the princes, with certain members of 
their Drujina, made their way to Moscow to join the 
Drujina of the one who was the monarch, others of the 
Drujina settled down as ordinary people. Thus there 
sprang up a new nobility—the Muscovite aristocracy. 

What with these persons and the other Court 
servants, there were so many people about him for 
whom to find work, that the sovereign had to put them 
into public offices and generally to distribute among them 
the work of the State. Some had land given to them, 
but solely for residential purposes. The extent of their 
possessions was proportionate to the importance of the 
offices they held. 

As time went on, their offices grew in importance, and 
by the end of the eighteenth century the aristocratic 
class had assumed a position similar to that of the 
nobility of other countries, in so far as it wus a 
pesieged class. But the aristocrats had no inalienable 
rights. 

Siiterwants, from various causes, the aristocracy lost 
many of its privileges, and consequently mach of its 
importance in the empire. 


—_— of oo 


TeacHER: “ Now, Teddy, is Jerusalem a proper 
oun, or a common noun P ” 
Teddy: “Taint neither; it’s an ejaculation, mum!” 


— sto 


From America is cabled this item of news: 

“The enangement is announced of one million of gold 
for export to England.” 

The name of the lady is not mentioned, nor is it said 
whether she becomes a princess, a duchess, or my lady. 


AunNT Maria (at concert) : “Josiah, what's the next 
thing to be done ¥” 

Uncle Josiah: They're going to sing ‘For aThousand 
Years.’” 

Aunt Maria: “ For goodness’ sake, Josiah, telegraph 
the children what's keeping us!” 


+ § 


THE gospel of self-help was enlarged by a new 
chapter when General Miles, the Commander-in-chief 
of the United States Army, addressed an audience at a 
club dinner in London during Jubilee Week. 

There isn’t much that we get without working for 
ft,” he said. “I remember a story of an old negro who 
wanted a dinner. and prayed night after night: ‘Oh, 
Lord, please send a turkey to this darkey.’ But none 
es to ae . 

“ Fina 1e prayed: ‘Oh, Lord, please send thi 
darkey fs takes? ed oe 

“ And he got one that same night.” 


Do you know that hospitals are being bullt of ice? 
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CHASING THE BUTTERFLY. 


Tre Prices or Some Rare ENciisn SPECIMENS. 


Tus is the weather for the entomelogist. The 
summer with its sunshine and opulent streaks of molten 
gold has not only given grace and splendonr to the 
tlowers, but provided a bountiful feast for the insects, 
which. during the winter, find a haven of refuge in 
pigsties. stables, barns, churches, and hollows of trees. 

Scme idea of the destruction which has Leen going on 
in British butterflies since collecting became popular 
may he gathered from the prices now } aid for rare 
specimens. 

The English “ Large Copper," an ugly brown Lutter- 
fly once worth 2d., is now cheap xt £6, whilst a “ British 
Apollo "—although eome authorities declure there never 
has Leen a “ British Apollo “—is priced at £20. 

Years ago, upwards of thirty varieties, now extremely 
rare, were so plentiful that they ubounded in the 
suburbs of our large towns, an open window and a limp 
attracting them even indoors. If such athing happened 
to-day, suburban life would be stirred to its profoundest 
depths. The captwe of a few " Storms” by this latter 
meiuns would inevitably lead to the rents being raised. 

So imperfect at preseut is our knowledge of insect 
life, that out of 2,000,000 species, only some 200,000 have 
been dealt with. 

The contempt, which inspires the public at the sight 
of a person chasing butterflies leads entomologists to 
conceal the nature of their hobby; consequently 
all appliances ure made not only uot to look like what 
they really are, but to fit into as small a compass aa 
possible. Ceats with ten or more pockets, so contrived 
as to be hidden from the eye, are in great demand. 

A gentleman walking through a village in a down- 
pour of rain with his wumbreila under his arm is likely 
to bring all the inhabitants to the doors. But the 
entomologist scems to prefer the jeers of the world to 
letting it be known that what looks like an umbrella is 
in reality his self-acting butterfly ret. 

But this shyness vanishes the moment he is on the 
warpith. Let a“ knight of the nets” get on the track 
of a species he is in quest of and uothing will turn him 
from his purpose. Boards bearing the sign: “ Tres- 
passers will be prosecuted.” are unbeeded, and I have 
even heard of buttertlies leing chased right into the 
rooms of private mansions Situated long distances from 
the highway. 

Entomologists are now so numerous that the extinc- 
tion of the butterfly is cnly a question of time. | Their 
last stronghold is the New Forest. 

Collectors flock to this part of the world during the 
summer months in such numbers that most of the inns 
in the neightourhood of Lyndhurst would fare badly 
were the butterflies to betake themselves to fresh fields 
and pastures new. 

Theard of one man residing in Edinburgh who on receiv- 
ing a telegram from a London dealer whilst at breakfast, 
darted out of the house minus his hat and collar, caught 
his train, and without even waiting on reaching London 
to complete his wardrobe jumped into a cab and 
drove to the dealer's shop. : 

T wm assured that although £4 would purchase a 
Charysophaues dispar male. £5 would not be refused for 
a female. and that a very tine Agnostis subsosea would 
find plenty of customers at £3. My poor brain was 
quite in a whirl. 

Needless to say, in the swindling which creeps into 
most hobbies where money is to he made, entomology 
has not been overlooked by the swindlers. 

A favourite plan of these gentry, who have probably 
never chased a butterfly in their lives, is to dodge up 
an account of some capture, which entomological papers 
will probably insert. 

Then an advertisement offering the specimens, which 
are sure to be rare, appears. und any suspicion which 
the applicant may entertain when writing for particulars, 
disappears when the press cuttings are furwarded. The 
finish of the transaction generally finds him the 
possessor of some Continental duplicates worth, perha 8, 
twopence each, but which so exactly vesemble the 
genuine article that detection is difficult. 
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If not, get this week’s SUNDAY READER and you will find 


WHERE SERMONS ARE Boyguy 
AND SOLD. a 


— 
RELIcIcus D: sc URSES SUPPLIED WITTLE You Wan 


On the third floor of an old tenement situated ; 
of the courts that lead out of Fleet Street, ae : her 
by means of a rickety wooden staircase, dwells - ed 
who for the last five years has carried on ay exlenshe 
business in supplying divines of various denomination, 
with written and selected discourses on payment i 
certain fee, varying as regards the status of the pureha : 
and the length required. er 
ine P.W. sought him out ang explained 
the 


ned his missing 
purveyor of sermons Lecame very reticent. 
This 1s scarcely a business which should he mad 
public,” he said; “ all my transactions are conducted i 
absolute confidence and sworn secrecy. You must ie 
mention my name if I divulge the desired information to 
‘i 3 he added, on which, veceiv-ng assurance of secrecy. 
he began: io 

* T have been at the business now for over five years 
and during that time have written .and sold nan, 
hundreds of sermons, which bave been deliver 
crowded congregations all over this country. 
have Ta stock of original eermons, never before deliv ererl 
always by me, but for a slightly. increased fee will get 
one written ata ane notice on any subject under the 
sun. Look here, all these letters from clergyinen came 
this morning, and in two days’ time I hope to have 
supplied them all. 

“Only the otber moming a well-known Church of 
England minister rushed into this office and said be 
wanted an original cermon at once ona subject which 
he was announced to deliver that evening. - Notwith. 
stunding the short notice, I was able to satisfy him with 
a very able discourse which I had pigeon-holed a few 
days before. I afterwards heard that the sermon greatly 
pleased his congregation, although the clergyman must 

iave felt confused when several memlers afterwards 
congratulated him on his ‘few well-chosen words.’ ” 

- at is your usual charge for a eermon of this 
description ?’ 

* As I say, the price varies, for naturally I can't ask 
the same from a small Baptist minister receiving £2 4 
week as I can an Established Church divine who takes 
twenty in the same time. The cleric in question save 
me 3uUs. for that cermon on condition that it was never 
to be disposed of again.” 

“TI presume your business is invariably done in cases 
of emergency ?” 

“ Precisely so. A clergyman is announced to deliver 
an address on a certain date, and a hundred things, sueh 
as illness m the family, might often step in and prevent 
him from writing it. If he be a wise man he will ccme 
to me and, circumstances considered, few people, even 
if the fact was ever discovered, would wisjudge his 
action.” 

“But how do you cope with your large business? 
Have you any assistants?” 

“Ot course, On my books I number several clergy: 
men, since retired, to whom I pay a stated fee for such 
productions. They comprise many denominations, 80 
that a pastor of any church can be suitably supplied at 
short notice.” 

A gentleman in clerical garb here entered the room, 
and my presence seemed to cause him agituticn, so, 
hastily bidding good-morning to the sermon purveyor, 
I went out into the street as best I could, hy way of the 
creaking wooden stairs. 

— fe = Sinica 


A NICELY-SHARPENED lead-pencil is the only thingin 
creation that defies the law of gravitation. The lighter 
end always strikes the floor first. 


any 
ered ty 
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“How did the passengers behave after it was dis 
covered that the vessel was on fire?” : : 

“Admirably! They got the panic-stricken crew into 
the boats, and then subdued the flames.” 


—__—+ § =. 


WALKER Farr: “I thought your next tour was to 
have been through South Africa.” 
ount d’Ties ; vas, bu ompany struck. One 
of them had read that an ostrich egy often weighd 
dozen pounds.” 
——+ § = 


“Cowarpiy ? No. There is not 2 drup of cowardly 
blood in her veins,” said the warm defender of the 
generaless. 5 

* Then why,” asked the maligner, “then why did she 
yemain in the rear, instead of leading her troops * 

“Her new uniform rucked up the back.” 

ome fee 

“ May I ask what is going on in the viliaye ? “inquired 
the observant stranger, +) abt 

“We're celebratin’ the birthday of the oldest inhabi- 
tant, sir,” replied the native. “She's a hundred an 0@ 
to-day, sir.” ah the 

“And tell me, pray, who is that little man with th 
need ead countenance who walks by the old lady# 
side 
__ That's her son-in-law, sir. He's bien keepin Up her 
life insurance for th’ last thirty years.” 


all about this new idea. 
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Week ENDING 
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GENUINE HAVANAS AND HOW TO 
- TELL THEM. 


Result of the ‘Menu ’’ Competition. 


Tue silver pencil-caso offered for the most humourous 


“THE recent risings in Cuba and adjacent colonies | Menu has been awarded to J. Jones, 126, South Street, 


‘have almost ruined the trade in Havana cigars,” re- 


marked a leading to)acconist to P.W. the other day. 
“Not that the demand is less than formerly, but we 
cannot obtain them, and consequently just lately there 
has been an immense run on Indian ind other brands. 

“This scarcity of Havanas during the last year or so 
has. of course, stimulated the not over-scrupulous dealers 
to a little sharp practice, whereby they cun pass off sub- 
stitutes to the unsuspecting purchaser. Such imposi- 
tions would be impossible if every smoker would but 
bear the following rules in his mind whereby the genuine 
Havanas may be told. 

“On every box of cigars will be found six distinctive 


marks. On the upper side of the lid the brand is burnt | 


in by an iron made for the purpose, then there is the 
label and a mark in mati the size and shape of the 
cigars put in by stencil. 

“Havana cigars are manufactured in twenty-one 
sizes, and are separated into three classes. Some 
manufacturers divide them into primera, or first; 
secunda, or second; and tercera, or third; while still 
other makers call the first-class, flor, the second, primera, 
and the third, secunda. 

“Usually one workman makes only one kind of cigar, 
and once he becomes proficient in the business he can 
insure plenty of work and wages all the year round. It 
18 no unusual thing for a skilled worker to receive as 
much as £10 or even £15 per week for his services. 
This, in addition to an almost unlimited supply of cigars 
for personal use.” : 


eet fl 


Wi.rrip (to Burke): “ Do you believe man is made 
of dust?” 

“Not all of them,” said Mr. Burke. 
and I know men who don't.” 


—___~» 3. 


A sScHOOLBOY, who was going to a party, was cau- 
tioned by his mother not to walk home if it rained, and 
she gave him the money for a cab. It rained heavily, 
and great was the mother’s surprise when her son 
arrived at home drenched to the skin. 

“Did you not take a cab as I ordered you, Alf?” 

“Oh, yes; but when I ride with you, you always make 
me ride inside. This time I rode on the box, and it was 
a0 jolly!” 


“ Dust settles, 


Leominster. 
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followin: 
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Redly neh, Salisbaty : J. Malina, 4, Fark Lane, Alo ’ toke ‘ w nes 
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RM.LB., Lordshin Lane, N.; F. 

Solly, & Leyton Sauare, Peckham Pax 

Somerset; Z. Greenpp, 7, Queen's Place, 

Street, Lutterworth; Misa T. Collins, ¢ 
son Btrvet, Beker 

ae : 


AANCABLET ; 
» Trevelyan 8! 


i 
Brompton, Kent: 
16, Norfolk Strect, Leamington Sin: Mix 
5. Barnden, Manor flonsc, Rottingdean: Cart. A 9. Hughes, Wil 
Hotel, Cabbage Hall, Liverpool, E.; W. Heaclwoo, 22, Blackwood Cre 
Edmburvh i RR, Rogers, 1, St. Thomas Street, Weymouth: W. A. Statt, 
113, Chape) Street. Salford ; E. J. Robinson, 26, Huddersticld Road, Now Hey, 
near Hochitale ; Hearse, & Londen Place, London Ficklx, NE; W. 
Reid, 10, Clarence Tirsave, Stockton-on-Tees: GP. Pose. 1, Gordon Drive, 
Cressinetons Liverpool; A.W. Dearn, ld, Dennetts Road, Queen’s Road, 

eckham. 


rr. o Tt xton Street, 
Conmulata, Belfaat ; 7. Holyoak: 


RESULT OF THE SQUARE" COMPETITION. 


Benefit No. 13. 
Tue correct solution which was first dealt with was 
L received from C. W. Porrer, 
| Irvington, Strafford Road, 
Twickenham, to whom a 
cheque for two guineas has 
; been awarded. 


The following ten have been 
' successful in winning a gold- 
| plated pencil-case :—J. Hislop, 
' Knowetap, West Calder, N.B. ; 
' P. Sheridan, Royal Albert 
Hotel, Dublin; W. G. Hunt, 
70, Oxford Koad, Macclesfield ; 
| D. McCombie, Ship’s Corporal, 
(| R.N., H.M.S. Cambriduc, BBE LU BYU AME. 
Devonport ; Corporal W. A. McAllen, Medical Staff Corps, 
Station Hospital, Arbor Hill, Dublin; H. J. Denman, 14, 
Edwin Street, Newport, Mon.; Miss LL. Chase, A.S.C, 
Barracks, Woolwich; F. H. Wells, 272, Devonshire Koad, 


| Kentish Town, N.W.; A. Howard, 60, Culeyate Street, St. 
! Miles, Norwich. 
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A WORLD-WIDE WEATHER 
WARNING. 


Wuen we have nothing elga to talk about, or we wish 
to change the subject, the weather always offers au 
unequalled opportunity. As a witty individual once 
remarked, this is due to the fact that we have no climate 
in Engkund, only weather. 

A popular superstition delares that when the new 
moon comes in on Saturday there is sure to be a great 
deal of rain during the month. Popular traditions and 
superstitions on these subjects are always to be taken 
with more than the usual allowance of sult. This one, 
however, seems to be so well authenticated through _ 
several generations ug to merit some attention, and to 
cause the curious in meteorological matters to note the 
circumstances with a view to testing how fur its accuracy 
is borne out by absolute fact. 

It is difficult. perhaps to understand how the circum- 
stances came to be first noted, but a well-known 
meteorologist -of.-Bruges states that the records of tho 
weather kept by himself, his father, and his grandfather 
show that in ninety-five per cent. of the cuses when the 
new movx came on Saturday it was followed by wet and 
windy weather. 

This observation ix not only accepted by the farmers 
of the Three Kingdoms, but by French, Spanish, and 
American sailors. 


Honor Oak Park, $.E.; B. H. Lyons, 5, Fortess Koad, 


Even the Chinese have been reported to endorse this 
statement as a fact, which goes to show how world-widv 
1 is the Lelief. 


| ee ee 


“Tus fellow Dickens must be a queer customer.” 
‘said the British workman. “TI see him advertising in 
| all the book-shops, ‘ Dickens’ works for sixpruce,’ 

How’s a man to ewm an honest livin’ against such blacks 
‘legs as him?” 
H —»s § eo 
| BurstoN: “I understand that you have bought a 
cottage at the seaside for this summer.” 

: ootville: “1 bought two, side by side.” 
| Bilston: “ What did you do that for?” 
Tootville: * One is for my wife's trunks.” 
ee eee 

A LITTLE fe" ow was teken into his mother’s chamber 
| to see for the first Lime a baby brother. The three-yeur- 
old looked the infant over with a calmly critical regard, 
and then, turning to the maid who accompanied Lim, he 
said, very decidedly : 

« Jane, you keep that in the kitchen.” 


SUMMER HEAT AND OBESITY. 

Summesr heat, with the outdoor enjoyments which come 
in its train, is a source of unmixed delight to all whose 
physical condition is sound. The full feast of pleasure to 
which hospitable Nature at this season invites mankind is 
not, however, for those who3e infirmities forbid them to 


undergo, without serious discomfort, a considerable amount 
To those in particular who are the 


of Lodily fatigue. 
victims of excessive corpulence, the arrival of the genial 


| asimple herbal remedy, most pleasant to the taste, which 
| entirely disposed of the necessity of starving oneselt if he 
point which goes to prove that the almost magical com- 
| pound is, beyond doubt, harmless, is that in prescribing it 
| in a tentative way to lean persons, or, rather, to those who 
carry no superfluity of fat beyond that which is required as 
| fuel for Nature’s furnace, the medieine js absolutely inoper- 
ative, attacking only that unhealthy, discasecreating waste 
' existencs. 


summer warmth serves chiefly as a painful reminder that | reputed to be new medical discoveries to cure soine specific 


for them, the delights of long woodland rambles, the 
climbing of mountain tops, and all the adventurous ways 
of flood and field are prohibited joys. The palpitating 
heart, the reeling brain, and the possible deadly sunstroke, 
which are the concomitants of obesity, banish all-the 
pleasant anticipations which once came with tho advent 
of the glad summertide. How much of this depriva- 
tion of enjoyment and positive misery is absolutely and 


easily avoidable, may be learned by consulting Mr. , 


F. Cecil Russell’s “Corpulency, and the Cure” (256 
pages) a little work whose popularity is proved by the 
fact that its eighteenth edition has just been issued. 
This fact, too, indicates in some degree the wide area now 
covered by Mr. Russell’s wonderful success as an expert in 
the reduction of excessive fat. His process, which is 
absolutely safe and pleasant, is so rapid in its operation 
that any over-corpulent lady or gentleman can easily get 
rid of all unnecessary weight in a very few wecks, so as to 


disease, they may recover by the action of the medicine, or 
Nature may have effected her own cure. In the case of 
corpulency, if a simple remedy undertakes to reduve a 
| person, say, seven pounds in a week, all that one has to do is 

to get weighed, and thus prove it conclusively. So it is 
i with Mr. Russell’s compound, but he asks you to prove it in 
| twenty-four hours only.—Rechdaule Stav, January sth, 1897, 


\ GOOD NEWS FOR STOUT PERSONS. 


It does not follow that a person need be the size of Sir 
| John Falstaff to show that he is unhealthily fat. Accord- 
| ing to a person's height so should his weight correspond, 


- and this standard has been prepared by Mr. F. C. Russell, | 
of Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, | 


W.C., co that anyone can sce at a glance whether or not he 
is too stout. People in the past have been wont to reyard 
fatness as constitutional and something to be laughed at 


| wished to be rid of all superfluous matter. An interesting | 


accumulation, which is the burden of the fat creature’s | 
In many cases where people take cecoctions | 


be able, before the autumn is with us, to enjoy the delight- | rather than to be prescribed for eeriously ; but this is evi- 
fal fe:ling—and the appearance too—of renewed youth and | dently an error, as persons whose mode of life has caused 
energy. Mr. Russell makes no mystcry of the nature of | q certain exccss of flesh require treating for the cause of 


his curative preparation—apparently miraculous as are its 
sin simultaneously reducing weight and increasing 
he consequently Targer amount of foodbet 


appetite 


consumed with impunity. He prints, therefore, his recipe | 


in his singularly suggestive book, which may be obtained 
post free by sending two penny stamps to his offices, 
Woburn House, 27, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.—Gloncester Standard. 

TO METAMORPHOSE FAT PERSONS. 

We were reading in the Penny Illustrated Paper how to 
reduce obesity, wherein it says in that very excellent pub- 
lication : “ The corpulent will be glad to learn how to lose 
two stone in about a month, with benefit to health, strength, 


and muscle, by a comparatively new system. It is a singular | patient, returning quickly to a healthy state, with increased | 


fact that the patient, returning quickly to a healthy state, 
with increased activity of brain, digestive and other organs, 
naturally requires more food than hitherto; yet, notwith- 
standing this, he absolutcly loses in weight one or two 
pou daily, as the weighing machine will prove. The 

k, ‘ Corpulency, and the Cure ’ (256 pages), containing the 
‘recipe,’ can be had gratis from Mr. F. C. Russell, Woburn 
House, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C., by sending 
cost of postage, twopence.” We had the curiosity tosendto this 
d discovered 


Specialist, and found to our surprise that he 


| that excess, not by merely stopping further increase, but 
! by removing the cause itself. It is marvellous how this 


reduce as much as 14lb. in seven days with a simple herbal 
-remedy. His bouk (256 pages) only costs twopence, and 
| he is quite willing to afford all information to thosa sending 
‘ agahore. It isreally well worth reading.—Furget me-Not. 


3 EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS IN THE TREATMENT | 


OF OBESITY. 
Our corpulent readers will be glad to learn how to posi- 
: tively lose two stone in about a month with the greatest 
| possible benefit in health, strength, and muscle, by a com- 
' paratively new system. It is a singular paradox that the 


| activity of brain, digestivo and other organs, naturally 


' requires moro food than hitherto, yet, notwithstanding this, | 


| he absolutely loses in weight Ilb. or 2lb. daily, as the 
weighing-machine will prove, ‘Thus there is no suggestion 
of starvation. It is an undoubted success, and the author, 
who has devoted years of study to the subject, guarantees 
a noticeable reduction within twenty-four hours of com- 
mencing the treatment. This is different with other 
diseases, for the patient, in some cases, may go for weeks 
without being able to test whether the physician has rightly 


treated him, and may have derived no real or apparcut 
improvement in health, Here, wo repeat, the author 
guarantees it in twenty-four hours, the scale to he the 
unerring recorder. The treatment aims at the very roct of 
obesity, so that the superfluous fat does not return whon 
discontinuing the treatment. It is perfectly harmless, 
| We advise our readers to call the attcntion of stont friends 
| to this, because, sincerely, we think they ought to know, 
| For their information we may say that, on sending twoper: ¢ 

in stamps (cost of postage), a book entitled “ Corpulenry, 
and the Cure” (256 pages), containing a reprint of press 
| notices from some hundreds of medical and other journals 
' (British and foreign), and other interesting particulars, 
including the “recipe,” can he had (post free), from a Mr. 
F. C. Russell, Woburn House, Storé Street, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C'.— Belfast News Letter. 


CORPULENCE.—INCREASING POPULARITY OF AN 
: EFFECTIUAL CURE. 

Many of our readers are, doubtless, familiar with the 
nature of the extraordinary revolution in the cure of 
obesity which, within recent years, has been wrought by the 
original researches of that now cminent expert, Mr. F. C. 
Russell, of Woburn House, Store St., Bedford Sq., London, 
W.C. It is evident that the certainty, tho rapidity, and the 
agreeable surroundings of his curative process have been 
recognised, in a very large degree, aiong ladics and gentle- 
men belonging to the highest social circles. Koon observers 
| who have an opportunity of judging inform us, through the 
pages of Society papers and otherwiso, that uwing to the 
| general employment of Mr. Russell's treatment, extreme 
obesity is becoming as much a thing of the past at fashion- 
! able gatherings as intoxication; and no doubt it will soon 


! 
i m 


as ne. mo 


eighteenth edition of the author's singularly convinving little 
text book, “Corpulency, and the Cure,” however, serves 
\ to remind us that the popularity of the system has now 
reached spheres far remote from those of West-end fashion. 
The book of 256 pages may be had post free, by sending two 
‘ penny stamps to Mr. Russell's office, as above; and it is 
| worth the careful attention of those who wish to free them- 
selves of a burden of fat—not merely because it is unseemly 
| and adds enormously to the apparent age of the suflorer— 
| but because extrente obesity terribly interferes with the 
; energy necessary in these days of competition to make one’s 
way in the world, or even to carn a very modest competency. 
A large proportion of the letters of Mr. Russell's grateful 
correspondents refer to their delight at being enabled— 
| within a very brief period, and without any irksome condi- 
tions implying semi-starvation—to attack their accustomed 
tasks with pleasure instead of wenricd disgust, through being 
reduced to their normal weight. The Pople ity of tho 
system is also largely due, doubtless, to the English hatred 
of mystery, which is utterly swept aside by Mr. Russcll. He 
fully explains his modus operandi, and supplies the recipe 
for his preparation.—Bicester Herald. 
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HOME NOTES. 


A PaGE MORE PARTICULARLY FoR LaD1Es. 


TsoBEL will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked HomE Notes, 


—_— — 


i 1 
To have New Potatoes *% their best they 


within twenty-four hours of being dug. 


A few drops of vinegar added 
Poached Eggs. to the water fur poaching eggs 


mukes them set properly, and keeps the white from 


spreading, 
When getting low, and you 
Ham and Tongue. wish still to make a present- 
able dish, slice thinly, then roll to look neat, and lay on 
a dish alternately with thick slices of hard-boiled egg 
and a morsel of parsley between each roll. 
= a Put a wineglassful of 
An American Drink. gerry into a dig 
tumbler, balf the quantity of noycau, a few peach leaves, 
and slices of lemon, Sweeten to taste, fill up the 
tumbler with soda-water, and adda piece of ice. 


To Destroy Flies. This recipe may safely be 


used in your larder, for it 
contains no sort of poison. Mix together equal quanti- 
ties of brown sugar and black pepper with twice the 
measure of cream or butter. Spread éhis mixture on 


saucers in the place where the flies are tronblecome. 
(Reply to Liza.) 
for it is a delicious 


Try Grilled Salmon, dish. Pour some cil, 


seasoned with pepper and salt, on to a good thick 
salmon steak. fet this soak, and then turn on the 
other side. Luy on the grill, or in a frying-pan, and 
baste thoroughly with the oil, turning occasionally. 
When done, serve with a lump of butter on the steak, 
and chopped capers sprinkled all over it. 

Pour round 


To Loosen Glass Stoppers. y1o"\ oath of 


the bottle a little sweet oil, and in an hour or so, if you 
cannot move the stopper, stand the whole bottle in 
warm water, remove it and gently tap the stopper on 
cither side aguinst glass, when you will find it easily 
comes out. To avoid the same thing happening again, 
be careful to twist the id a round as it fits into the 
mouth of the bottle. (Reply to JUBILEE.) 
, " as with the fruit 
To Make Strawberry Jam wyore, proceed 
as follows: Weigh the fruit and place it on large flat 
dishes, to every pound of strawberries allowing three- 
quarters of a pound of preserving loaf sugar, and 
scatter it over the fruit. Stand for twenty-four hours, 
when a great deul of juice will have run from the fruit. 
Now proceed to make the pee in the usual way, 
stirring it with the stick end of the spoon so as not to 
break the fruit. (Reply to CORRESPONDENT.) 


is good at all times. but especially 
Potato Salad when potatoes are vom First 


take the quantity of cold potato you wish to use, and cut 
it and an onion into neat slices. Make a dressing of 
one teaspoonful each of pepper, sult, and tarragon vinc- 
gar, six tablespoonfuls of best salad-oil, two tablespoon- 
fuls of vinegar. Mix the oil with dry ingredients, and 
then gradually the vinegars. Arrange the potato in a 
shallow salad bowl, garnish with slices beetroot, 
celery, or tomato, scatter chopped parsley over all. 
Lastly, pour over the salad mixture, P| serve at the end 
of an hour. (Reply to YEARLY SUBSCRIBER.) 
: of the blouse shown 
What do you Lhink below? Thatit is simple 
in make there is no gainsaying, and, if fashioned in one 
of the new muslins, or washing silk, it could not fail to 
, be delightfully cool. It is mounted on 
a tight-fitting lining of calico, for 
convenience in washing. The sleeves 
are of very moderate dimensions, as 
befits the present fashion. The paper 
pattern of this is only 64d.; kindly 
mention the number (4340) when 
ordering. This design would also be 
very suitable for the 
ice of an ordinary 
dress, but in that in- 
staal =, OUTU “ 
vs" ' smarter to have a closely 
fitting sleeve. No. 3488 (paper pattern, 
44d.) has met with a cordial reception, 
for while it is extremely pretty, the 
amount of material necessary for it 
cannot be considered at all extrava- 
t. At the same time, it would 
Eacaly be suited to a washing )louse, 
for it would be a matter of impossi- 7] 
bility to iron out the drapery. indly 
address all orders for patterns to 17 and 18, Henrietta 
Btreet, London, W.C. ‘ 
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. rubbed with 
Pearl Knife-handles py dowel in fine 


table ealt, and then polished with a leather. 


. , Scald in boiling water, 
To Preserve Peas. drain very dry, pour into 


bottles or jars and cover with saturated brine. Pour a 
film of oil on the top of this to exclude the air. Before 
cooking the peas, soa in warm water for an hour to 
extract the sult. (Reply to KINGSTONE.) - 

is made thus: Boil 


Invalids’ Coffee Milk  dessertspoontul of 


ground coffee in nearly a pint of milk for fifteen 
minutes. Throw into it a shaving or two of isinglass to 
clear it, let it boil a few moments, and set. by the side of 
the fire to clarify. This makes an invalid’s nourishing 
breakfast, and should be swéetened with white sugar. 

to use with sweetened milk, 


Custard P ouder, is made thus: Take one 


pound of sago meal and mix it thoroughly with the 
same quantity of flour; colour it with turmeric to a 
cream colour. Then flavour with essential oil of 
almonds (one diachm) and essence of lemons (two 
drachms). Work all together, place in tins, and keep 
in a very dry place. (Reply to Dora.) 

can be made at 


Lime Cream for the Hair jome, if you 


procure these ingredients. I have no doubt that in time 
you will obtain all you require, though you say you are so 
far up in the bush: Take four ounces euch of lime water, 
glycerine, and oil of sweet almonds, amalgamate the 
three at a gentle heat, and when nearly cold add half an 
ounce of tincture of cantharides. Perfume the cream 
as you desire, and bottle it for use. (Reply to AUSTRA- 


LIAN Lass.) 
: is always appreciated with 
Mushroom Sauce chops Dad roast meat, and 
now that mushrooms are plentiful is the time to add 
sauce to the ordinary methods of cooking this dainty. 
Slice an onion from the top to the bottom, and fry it in one 
ounce of dripping till it isa golden colour. Peel and 
wash cight full-sized mushrooms, chop them small, and 
place in a sauce-pan with one pint of water, and simmer 
till cooked. Work one ounce of flour into the sauce, 
and boil all together for five minutes. Season with 
plenty of pepper and salt, and serve. 


. will be found very useful 
Sherbet Powders in a household of young 


pecele during the summer months. Make them thus: 
‘ourteen ounces and a half of double refined sugar, 
three ounces and a half of bicarbonate of soda, t®elve 
grains of powdered orange peel, twelve drops of essence 
of cedrat, sixty drops of oil of orange peel, and four 
ounces of tartaric acid. Carefully dry all the powders 
and crush fine, then mix quickly, place in a large 
bottle and cork tightly. Weigh out three drachms of 
this, and put into packets. This quantity will be sufficient 
for a tumbler three-parts full of cold water. 


depends upon the 
The Success of Salads yay in which they 


are cent to table. They must be fresh and crisp, nicely 
dressed, and prettily ornamented. At this time of the 
year a salad of lettuce, mustard and cress, and water- 
cress is very nice, and may be garnished with cucumber 
or sliced tomato, according to taste. A little later, 
celery may te used, and beetroot. If housekeepers 
would only realise it, salad is a great economy. For 
instance, if the joint is too shabby to appear at table, 
the most economical way of using the meat is to have a 
salad, well served, with the slices of cold meat placed on it. 
In this way a really appetising dish is produced at small 
cost. During the summer, salad should be served at 
both lunch and dinner, wherever it is possible, with both 
cold meat and hot, and in the latter case salad plates 
should be provided. 


Tico Tasty Ways of Cooking Lamb. 
Stewed Lamb: Bone and roll a breast of lamb, season 
it with pepper and salt, and fry it in hot fat tillit is lightly 
browned on both sides. Take it up and drain it how 
the fat, then put it into a stew-pan with three or four 
slices of bacon and just as much white stock as will 
cover the whole. Add one pound of button mushrooms, 
a dessertspconful of finely chopped parsley, five or six 
chives, a teaspoonful of salt, aan six peppercorns. Let 
it boil up, and then draw to the side of the fire and allow 


it to stew gently for one hour and a half. ‘Take up the 
Heer and pu Oll az 0 urs, 2 fren 1th mush- 
roonis, and squeeze the juice of alemon on it. Strain 


the sauce, thicken it nicely, and serve. Lamb and Cucum- 
ber : Cut open three cucumbers, take out the seeds, then 
put them into boiling salted water and boil them five 
minutes, remove them to another pan containing half a 
pint of an brown gravy. and let them simmer till 
tender. eanwhile cut cold roast lamb into neat slices, 
and fry them in butter till of a nice golden colour. Rub 
the cucumber through a sieve, return to the pan, mix in 
a little butter, season with pepper and salt to taste, 
arrange on a hot dish, lay the meat on the top, and 
serve. 


| SEPTEMBER. OCTOBER. 
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WEEK ENDING 
JULY 17, 1897, 


Thi » Procure fresh gre 
This Insect Powder. pennyroynl, dryie 
a cool oven, and reduce it to u fine powder. Scatter 
this where you are troubled with oie, and they will 
quickly disappear. 
To Strengthen your Throat, aed Abie 
Sirgle: 
To eight ounces of water add one drachm of suctags of 
cayenne. Gargle the throat constantly with this. and 
you will find it very stimulating. (Reply to Deira.) 


French Tomato Cheese * % seasonshle 
savoury Just now, 

Melt one ounce of butter in a sauce-pan with a table. 
spoonful of tomato eauce, stir together, and then add 
two tablespoonfuls and a half of grated mild cheese. 
Mix again, add a few drops of lemon juice, season with 
cayenne pepper to taste, and serve spre] on pieces of 


toast. 
a 3 Take two ounces of potatos 
Boston Fritters, flour and one pint of milk, 
mix the potato-flour smoothly with the milk, adding it 
very gradually. Beat two exge together with the yolks 
of two more and one ounce of butter. Pour the mixture 
into a sauce-pan over a slow fire, and stir till it is quite 
thick. Sweeten to taste, and add a little vanilla essence 
to taste. Pour on to a wet dish. When cold, cut 
into pretty shapes, dip into egg and breadcrumbs, and 
fry. Serve very hot with sifted sugar. 
. . Melt a quarter of a pound 
Oatmeal Biscuits. of iutter ov ist si = 0: 
gether six ounces of flour, and the same quantity of 
oatmeal, three ounces of sugar. and quarter of 2 tea- 
spoonful of carbonate of soda, then stir in the melted 
butter. Break\an egg into a teacup, add a little cold 
water, beat lightly, and stir in with the other ingre- 
dients till it becomes a paste. Turn this paste on toa 
board and roll it out very thinly, then cut into rounds 
with a teacup. Grease a tin and place the biscuits on 
to it, and bake for twenty minutes. 
This recipe wakes 


Strawberry Ice Cream. geticious. straw. 


berry ices, but if too expensive for you, make it witha 
thin custard, and not quite 80 much cream. Remove 
the stalks from two pounds of strawberries. and then 
rub them through a hair sieve, using a wooden spoon, 
Colour the juice with cochineal, and add a dessertspoon- 
ful of lemon juice to bring out the flavour. This will 
probably measure one pint. Take three-quarters of a 
pint of cream, and add enough milk to make it measure 
a pint, and whip till stiff. Sweeten with half a pound 
of caster sugar. Beat the juice and cream together, and 
freeze. When the cieam is freezing it should be stirred 
thoroughly, and after it is frozen it should be packed 
away tightly into the can, and returned to the freezer. 
There are various other inexpensive recipes for ices 
that you can make with a small freezing machine. 


(Reply to STRAWBERRY.) 
Many people are under the 


As to Cucumbers. impression that cucumbers 
are very indigestible, and when they eat them they do 
so under protest, and with apprehension of possible dire 
consequences. How this idea can have urisen it is 
difficult to say, unless it be that encumber is often eaten 
with salmon and other indigestible table friends. It is 
not the cucumber, however, but the salmon tbut sits so 
heavily upon our stomach. Cucumber, in fact, is 
very digestible when eaten properly. It cannot, in- 
deed, be otherwise, when it is remembered that it con- 
sists mainly of water, and that those parts which are not, 
water are almost exclusively cells of a very rapid 

wth. In eating cucumber, ascertain that it is quite 

resh, cut it into thin slices and then muasticate them 


thoroughly. Even the vinegar JA 


and the pepper which are so 


cften added to it are of service 
to the digestion, if not taken 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


in excess. 
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CIEL IDOL ELLOS LSE LDS ECOL ECCT OEY 
>. POVERTY OF BLOOD. 3 


No Woman should fail to take “ Jolly’s Duchess Pills.” 


MATURE intends all women to be lovely. Health and Happiness are the 
greatest Beautifiers, and Anemia, or Poverty of Blood, is Beauty's 
greatest enemy. An Anemic person may be known by a pale, waxy, 
and bloodless complexion and colourless lips. This is usually accompanied or 
followed by indigestion, or debility, or extreme irregularity, depression of 
spirits, and fatigue after slight exertion, faintness, nausea, offensive breath, 
headaches, pains in the side and back, palpitation, and coughs. When these 
are neglected, more scrious affections frequently follow, such as chronic 
skin eruptions, eczema, dropsy, and consumption. 

Jolly’s “ Duchess” Pills will restore colour, health, strength, and beauty, and 
make the palest face clear and rosy, thus producing a lovely complexion. 
Anemia it is which takes the lustre trom the eyes, the rosy hue from the 
cheeks, the cherry colour from the lips. But to restore these all that is 
necessary is to send 2s. 6d. for a box ot Jolly’s “Duchess” Pills, containing 
50 doses, easy to take and sufficient to cure. 

Write for a circular containing full particulars, and many testimonials of 
cures effected by this invaluable remedy. 


¢ BRITISH DRUGGISTS LTD., 219, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
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The following Obstinate Case of | 
Tndigestion of Twenty Years’ st nding, with | 
Pain alter Food, Lozs of Appetite, and Loss | 
of Flesh, was completely cured by Guy's 
Tonic! Read the Statement carefully : 


| Indigestion. 


— 
Pt 


The Symptoms: 


53, Caledonian Street, Leeds. 

“Thave pleasure in stating the following 
“facts with regard to the great benefit my 
“Wife has veceived from a course of Guy's 
©Yonie, Thave been married twenty years, 
“and for the greater part of that time she 
“has suffered from Indivestion, and has not 
“been able to eat any other flesh meat 
“except mutton, and that only sparingly. 
“Sho has tried all sorts of medicines with- 
“out any lasting results, and one of the 
“leading Doctors in this City told hor she 
“would always be Dyspeptic. Her Appetite 
“failed her, and she began to luee flesh. I 
“came across ono of your advertisements in 
“which a similar caso was mentioned, and 
“T sent out and got a bottle of Guy's Tonic ; 
“T then got another, and now have the 
“satisfaction of sayiny that Gny's ‘Tonic 
“put herall right ; nnd her Appetite is such 
“that sho can cat a dry crust with relish. 
“T think Guy’s Tonic only wants to bevumoe 
“more widely known to be highly appreciated 
“by all who suffer from Indigestion und 
“kindred Ailments, 


When, after a Meal, tho Food sits 
heavily on the Stomach, with Flatulence, 
Heartburn, Nausea, Sour Eructations, and 
fieneral Distress, it. is a sure sign of 
Stomachie Indigestion ; and when this is the 
rule and not the exception, it shows that 
the Disease has passed into the Chronic 
stage. 


The Remedy: 


Sufferers so circumstanced should not 
lose hope, but at once sevk Relict from Guy's 
Tonic, and certainly they will not experience 
Disappointment. 


OO SO Se oe nil 


it ‘*Pain between Shoulders.” 


Oe A oe et ee eh ion 


Mr. F. Littlejohns writes from 18, 
Burrard Road, West Hampstead: “I always 
“get a pain between my Shoulders and in 
“my Stomach after Meals, but have 
“commenced taking Guy’s Tonic, and am 
“much better already.” 


— 


“BW. Horsman.” 


Guy’s Tonic gives Strength to the 
Weak, and builds up the System 
generally. By its use Food is made 
nourishing, Sleep refreshing, and 
Life enjoyable. 


Proof :— 


“5, Brumswick Terriee, 
“ Brunswick Road, Norwich. 
“My Wifo has been in Delicate Health 
) “for some years, and was recently attacked 
“ with Influenza, which left her very weak. \ 
“T advised her to try a bottle of Guy’a 
“Tonic. She now sleeps better, cats better, 


|| {*Pain after Eating.” 


| TT. W. R. writes from Moire Road, 
|; Woodville, Burton-on-Trent: “My Wife 
|| “finds nothing eases her like Guy's Tonic 
“for the Pain after Eating.” 


‘‘Pains in Chest Gone.’’ 


j “37, Dingle Road, Tranincre Park, 
| . * Birkenhead. 
“T have taken nearly the whole of the 
“ Bottle of Guy's Tonic, and the Pain in my 
“Chest is gone, 
“E, Witcrams,” 


| Tongue much Cleaner.” “and is a Living ‘I'catimonial to your 
: “ Valuable Medicine. ; 
“ Beltring House, Hatherley Road, Sidcup. “CHances T. Mace.” 


| “Since taking Guy’s ‘Tonic the Pains in 
i| “the Chest and Stomach are better after : 

|| “Food,and my Tongue much cleaner. All Chemists and Stores 
} “M.D.” sell Guy’s Tonic. 
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TWIXT EDITOR 
READER, 


A corrrspoNDENT mforins me that during the last 
forty years not a single death has oceurred in his 
home. Is this, he asks, a record? We offer a prize 
of one. guinea to the sender of the address of 
the house, which, while never being uninhabited, 
has escaped for the greatest Jength of time from 
witnessing the final tragedy of human life. In each 
case besides the address of the house must be 
given the address of some competent person not 
residing therein, who will be prepared to_vouch for 
the accuracy of the statemeut made. Details to 
reach this office not later than Monday, July 19th, 
and the envelope in each case to be marked with the 
word “ House.’ 


Ecuoss of the Jubilee are still ringing. R. E. S. finds 
a grievance on the score that many of the designs 
used for the purpose of illuminating the streets of 
London were meanly small. The cause of 
my correspondent’s complaint is somewhat imaginary. 
Nothing more remarkable was noticed in connection 
with the decorations than the way in which pieces for 
illumination appeared to diminish in size at the 
height of only a few feet from the ground. This was 
exemplified hy the magnificent pieces which were 
executed for Messrs. Defries and Sons, and displayed 
over the gates of Marlborough House. They were, 
thus, only 15 or 16 ft. from the ground, yet although 
the bade, consisting of the lion over the crown, 
which formed the decoration over the Eastern gate 
was altogether something like 6 ft. high, it did not 
appear more than a third of that size. The wonder- 
ful sweep of hiurels for the principal gateway must 
have been considerably more than 20 ft. wide, yet it 
looked as small as the huge oval medallion which it 
supported. The same fact was noticed everywhere. 


AND 


GEVERAL readers have, metaphorically speaking. jumped 
on me for allowing any article to appear in P.W. 
with letters dropp2d promiscuovusly, as in the case of 
“The Magnet as an Eye-cleaner,” a week or two ago. 
Of course, it was the printer. And, moreover, this 
time it was really the printer! The explanation is 
as follows: When a page of P.W. is finished 
with from the editorial point of view, 1 mould is 
taken of the type, and this is cast in metal. By 
some accident, the whole of the type in one of the 
pe became over-heated, with the result that a 
raction of an inch of the metal came off the bottom 
of each letter, making it short. This type was 
inadvertently distributed in a case of new type. and 
when the unfortunate arlicle in question was ‘set up, 
no one knew that one set of type was shorter than 
the other until the paper was printed. This is how 
the whole thing happened. Suspicious, coming just 
after the Jubilee junketings, too, wasn't it ? 


B. G. suggests that the utility of dogs as yuards toa 
honse might be greatly increased if instead of being 
tied by a short chain to a kennel, the chain was 
fastened by a ring to a piece of wire stretched round 
the premises —_-——-—--Like tke majority of really 
great schemes, this has been anticipated. Not long 
ago Iread ina daily paper of a butcher who kept 
four dogs in this way fastened to the four sides of the 
wire fence that ran round his garden. Each dog in 
this way could patrol the entire length of one side, and 
anyone who tried to get through the fence was 
likely to be surprised. If B.G. is looking about for a 
new use for his dogs, however, there is a channel open 
to them that has only once been explored. I refer to 
dogs as incubators. A farmer recently found one of 
his dogs severely injured in the front legs by the fall 
ofa ladder. The vet. who set the dog's bones placed 
him in a box full of hay, and as the conditions of the 
treatment rendered it impossible for that dog to 
move for many weeks, the farmer placed a batch of 
eggs in the hay under the dog merely for the purpose 
of experiment. At the end of the proper time the 
egge were duly hatched, and to the dog’s surprise the 
immovable white eggs became movable in the shape of 
little yellow balls of fluff. The chicks were, of course, 

iven to a hen to take charge of, but, oddly enough, 
they and the dog are the closest friends, each seeming 
to regard the other with something akin to a proprie- 
tory right. : 


ollowing figure represents a picce of oilcloth 7ft. ! 


wide by 36ft. long. It has 
to be cut so as to fit a 
corridor 6ft. wide by 42ft. 
long. In how few pieces 
can it be done? Of course, 
all the pieces must match. 
A solid gold pencil-case will 
be given to the sender of 
the first correct solution 
dealt with, and a penknife 
to each of the next fifty. 
Envelopes containing at- 
tempts to be marked “ O1L- 
CLOTH,” and to arrive here 
not later than first post 
Monday, July 19th. 
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Messrs. Lever Bros. hav 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


scientific men. He has been reading, it appears, an 
account of a new disease called the postage-stamp 
tongue. “It appears from this that the mucilage 
that stamps are backed with is in itself highly in- 
jurions, and that it is also an excellent cultivating 
medium for germs of the worst character. In the 
ailment called ‘postage-stamp tongue,’ the latter 
becomes sore and covered with red spots. A bad sore 
throat is likely to follow if great care is not taken. 
But how,” asks S. R. S., “is the disease to be 
avoided ¥”. — As a matter of fact, far more 
risk is incurred by licking cown envelopes than 
by licking stamps, but anyway the danger is 
very much over-rated. The majority of people 
are not connected with sutlivient correspondence 
to dv themselves any harm. If they are, it is 
a simple matter to make a felt pad of the 
kind that may be found on the counter of any 
post-office, and to keep this continually moist for the 
purpose. Some people may prefer to take uny stamps 
they may Lave and plece them in the back-yard face 
downwards, and wait for a thunderstorm, They may 
be quite sure then that the unhealthy gum and the 
unpalatable germs will botli be removed. 


THERE really seems to le a great deal of foundation 


for the apparent'y foolish superstition concernin 

bees to which I referred in this page reeently. Severa 
letters from correspondents show that on each 
occasion instanced a colony of Lees has either gone 
uway entirely, or fared badly, as the result of 
negle-ting to acquaint them with the death of their 
owner or one of his family. Can anybody offer a 
scientific explanation of this strange behaviour ? 


Bertie J. inquires whether it is true that “Blue 


Beard,” ‘ Cinderella,” and “ Puss-in-Boots,” those 
three inimitable children’s stories, were all written by 
the same anthor.—-————T he immortal author of 
these works was Charles Penault, Lorn in Paris, 
January 12th, 1628. He also wrote “Sleeping 
Beauty,” “ Little Red Riding Hood,” ‘Tom Thumb,” 
and several other masterpieces in the most difficult of 
arts. Perrault does not appear to have appreciated 
their excellence. He was seventy years old when be 
punheled them—a happy inspiration but for which 
1is more serious works would have already been for- 
gotten. 


THE charming little verses which appear on the first 


page of this number were offered as a contribution to 
the Fresh Arr Funp by Miss Lilian Robinson, 
76, Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, to whom my best 
thanks are due. 


Once more the hearts of the poor little slum waifs of 


London and the big provincial towns are being glad- 
dened. For weary months scores of thousands of 
little tongues have been anxiously inquiring when 
their turn is coming. It may be that some of them: 
will be making the same inquiry at the end of the 
season. 

Be that as it may, the first batch from London went 
down to Loughton, in Epping Forest, on Monday, 
July Sth, and the Fresu Air Funp is doing its level 
best to reduce the multitude of children whose faces are 
careworn and anxious frem long looking forward to a 
possible treat. 

Inthe summer of 1892, when the movement was 
first started, two hundred children a day were taken 
out; but it has now grown to such an extent that in 
London alone it is no wncommon thing for as 
many as fifteen hundred or two thousand to go. 

On the day in question 600 children drawn from the 
neighbourhoods of Curtain Road, Shoreditch, and 
Stepney were, through the generosity of the readers 
of bw . and its sister publications, able to breathe 
the fresh air of Epping Forest, and to have games and 
food galore. 

Scores of children were in the procession who had 
never been into the country at all; their delight knew 
no bounds as their eyes rested on one thing after 
another, things which they had only heard tell of 
before, and seen pictures of in books. 

Stranger yet, one contingent of boys—twenty in 
number—and drawn from one neighbourhood, had 
never been in a railway train! 


e generously contribut 
£8 2s., and August 3rd_ wi = no nes the—app 
priate” name of “Sunlight Day.” feel very 
much tempted to say something about introduc- 
ing Sunlight into the lives of these little children, and 
other things, but I spare you and them, for soap of 
any sort is as objectionable to the small child as puns 
are to their seniors. 


THE result of the competition which closed on July lst 


last_is as follows: Ist prize (a five-guinea watch), 
E. Ramsden, 257, Rue St. Honoré, Paris; collected, 
£10 103. The party of children to benefit by this 
reader's generosity will be known as “ Ernest 
Rameden’s Paria Jubilee Subscription Outing,” and 
will be sent out on August 5th. 2nd prize (a volume 
of Pearson’s Magazine), James Tough, Royal Hotel, 
Peterhead ; collected £5 7s. 6d. 3rd prize, a bottle of 
Home “Notes Bouquet), Mies H. Conway, Theatre 
Royal, Bradford ; collected £5 5s. 


WEEK ENDING 
Jury 17, 1397, 
= 


————— SS 
8. R.S. is driven into a corner by the warnings of | Here is a letter from a dear little girl. whose admirable 


example of thrift and generosity might with advantay 
be popied by others who arein a position to mania the 
F.A.F. in an even more substantial manner : 
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Do You Want A Pair oF SHEETS?’ 

To stimulate the collection of subscriptions fur the 

F.A.F., Messrs J. Gilliland and Co., of Linenhall 

Strect, Belfast, offer to the sender of the largest 

amount received between the 12th and 19th July one 

air of handsome Irish hand thread-drawn fercy 

emstitched sheets, 2! by 3 yards. Attempts to be 
marked ‘ SHEET” 


POSTAL RATES, 


’ : | 
One Year Half Ycar 3 Months 


Name of Publication. 


| 8 7. se. | os. De 
Pearson's Weekly. -| 8 8 44 | 22 
Honie Notes ............ 8s | 44 2 

je Sunday Reader 8 8 44 22 
Athletic Record 6 6 | 3.3 18 
Giris* ow... 6 6 3.3 18 
Pearson’s Magazine 90 | 48 23 
Melody ..... 90 46 23 
Dressmaking at Home 26: — aah 
Fashions for Children 26 = — 
Home Cookery 16 | —_— —= 


rn 
* Monthly parts ready the first Saturday in every mivuth, tale, post 
free 8d. 


ALL POST FREE. 
Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Registered Telegraphic Address— es 
“Humoursome, Lonpon. 
wear, B.A. PAE SON & Co. Se our Bole Baer in yee 
rt K it rollins reel risband 
fratera Street), Madeiae king Wallieme Street), Montreal (4, Besow 
fall Hill), and Cape Town (38, Loop Street). 4 ad 
P.W. can be obtained in Paris at Neal's Library, 248, Bue Bivoll, 
at the principal Kiosks, 


Printed and Published by C, Anraum Pxansom Lp., at Poarsows 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, London, W. 


DON’T WORRY YOUR OWN BRAINS, WORRY OURS. 


WEEK ENDING 
Juxy 17, 1897. 
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DIRECT FROM THE 
LEADING FIRM OF LONDON COSTUMIERS. 


Acknowledged thousands of delighted customers to be 
the very best Mut deines Costumes ever produced. These 
vastly superior Costumes are made in the 


ALLEN FOSTER SPECIALITE SERGE 


“Renowned for its Durability and Wear. 
_ COLOURS. “Bhi 
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Self-Polishing BLACKING. 
‘MOONSHINE’ 


WATERPROOF CREAM BLACKING, Tent “Works, WOnIERH atkon. 
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SICK HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION, 
WEAK STOMACH, IMPAIRED “DIGESTION, 
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Used exclusively in the HOTEL CECIL, a number of the Gerdon Hotels, and other principal Hotels and Restaurants. 


VICTORIA 


Delicious in Flavour and Aroma, and 
pronounced by, experts In culinary matters Superior to Malt or Wine Vin. cars. 


~ @OLD MEDAL, 


r = & ; p Use Universal Cookery and Us | 
Vi CTORIA DATE =D J z a Exhibition, Tt, 
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TTER'S PERFECT 


Mates are preparer| 


Pai SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


A Tasting Sample will be sent POST FREE on receipt of application to VICTORIA WORKS, 112, Belvedere Road, Lambeth, S.E. 
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SMARTEST 
and BEST. 


THE WHISKY PAR EXCELLENCE. 
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Acknowledged to be perfection by all ; * BOOK OF THE BICYCLE,” 

impartial men. That the public ap- : 

preciate a really sound and wholcsome 

crink, is proved by the enormous increase 

year by year in the sale of Pattisons’, 

and lovers of a genuine Scotch brand, eigEnes pen yeas - 

yiho have not yet made its acquaintance, ~ DELICIOUS AND “NUTRITIOUS. 
chould give this, the King of Whiskies, an y 
carly trial. They will be delighted with 
its rich, full, cream-like flavour, and 
absolute purity. 
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Sold Here, There, and Everywhere. 
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at > METAL POLISH 


Instantly Imparts a most brilflant Iasting polish to ‘Brass, 
Copper, Steel, and all Metals, &c. ‘ 


Sold in td., 2d., 4d. and Gd. Tins. 
INSIST UPON HAVING THE 


Chiswick Imperial Soft Soap. 


: BEST AND ODOURLESS. 
For Cleaning Floors, Paintwork, &e., a small piece of this 
Soap dissolved in the water in which the Plates, Dishes, and 
Cutlery are washed up immediately removes the grease. Much 
superior to Hurd Soap, Soap Powder, &c. 

It is a positive fact that the Colours in Tiles, Tiled Pavement, 
&e., are restored to their original brightness by a short daily 
use of the Chiswick Imperial Soft Soap. 

It is only 


IMPERIAL SOFT SOAP 


(in tins) that will renew the colours. 


S<CHISWICK SOAP CO., Chiswick, Lot 


LO f 


\ GIVES A BRIGHT: AND ‘SUPERIOR POLISH. * 
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